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Just Among Ourselves 


Every One Get One Campaign 


NUMBER of our subscribers have already sent us 
their new subscriber and the copy of book selected 


by each has been mailed to his address. 


Many, 


many more of our readers should take advantage of this 


most liberal offer. 


It will mean a good book in your home 


and The Herald introduced into a new home to which it 
will be a real blessing if read as it should be. 


Do not delay, but get your order in at once. 


Special Offer Until April 1, 1926 


To every subscriber sending us one new yearly subscrip- 


tion with $2.10, we will send you your choice of any of the 
following books: 








Dick Haley—Whitaker ........0....000.00000.000cccecceeeeeeeeee $ .65 
Uncle Bijah—Whitaker ... 50 
Illustrated Bible Readings—Crafts........................ 1.00 
Bible in School Plans of Many Lands—Crafts.... .50 
Outline of Six Centuries—Summerbell .............. 50 
Triumphs of Faith ...... ath . 50 
Modern Light Bearers—Barrett .......................... 50 
Mr. World and Miss Church Member ................ 50 
Garden Spots in the Old Testament—Barrett.... .50 
Christian Home Training—Summerbell .............. 50 
Fruit Bearing Truths—Barrett ...........000000000000..... 50 
The Minister—Staley —...00..........000.0.ccccceceeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 50 
DOP ates y) © LU. 3)” Gales eee ee 50 


Every book listed above is well worth the price asked for 


it. If two new subscriptions are sent, send twice the amount 
requested for one, etc. 


Who will be next? 


The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 


A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 


Send all orders and make all remittances payable to 
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(Continued from page twenty-two) 
would be to present persistently the gospel 
teaching concerning war and international 
relations, concerning wages, housing, and 
industrial relations, concerning social, creed- 
al, sexual relations, we would no doubt wit- 
ness the reenactment of certain well known 
scenes of history, such scenes as_ the 
strangling of Savonarola for criticizing the 
conduct of Pope Alexander VI or the burn- 
ing of Huss for suggesting the revision of 
the creeds of the church. We are in a mood 
of reaction, a mood for betraying prophets, 
but 

“Men betrayed are mighty and great are 

the wrongfully dead.” 

One such betrayal, a single social martyr- 
dom of a single person who was “perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake,” who suffered 
for “my sake and the gospel’s,” would do 
more to redeem religious leadership from 
its state of pointlessness—that is, of futility 
—than all the wit and wisdom contributed 
by all the critics. Calvary precedes resur- 
rection. 








Deaths 


Simon Runnels, son of Harvey H. and Rhoda 
Runnels, was born in St. Joseph County, Indiana, 
August 30, 1851. He departed this life at the home 
of his daughter Daisy, in New Carlisle, Indiana, 
February 11, 1926, aged seventy-four years, after an 
illness of nearly three weeks. On April 29, 1876, he 
was united in marriage to Miss Minerva Robbins, of 
Decatur County, Indiana. To this union were born 
six children, all of whom are living. Mr. Runnels 
spent most of his life in St. Joseph County. His 
life was one of devotion to his family, and industry 
seemed to be his guiding star. When but a boy he 
assisted in the building of the Olive Chapel Christian 
Church, with which church he united soon after its 
completion, and remained a faithful member until 
called to his reward. His companion having preceded 
him to her reward, he was making his home at the 
time of his death with his daughter in New Carlisle. 
He leaves to mourn their loss, four sons and two 
daughters, fifteen grandchildren, three brothers, one 
sister, and a host of friends. Services were con- 
ducted Sunday afternoon, February 14, 1926, from the 
Olive Chapel Church by his pastor, Rev. Cecil Leek, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Vaidly, of the Pilgrim Holiness 
Church. Burial was in the Olive Chapel Cemetery. 








~ Official Information 





MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Everett Nixon, 721 S. Courtland St., Kokomo, Indiana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Nash, Creve Couer, Mo. 

J. Wesley Yantis, Christiansburg, Ohio. 

Reuben Oren, R. R. 2, Celina, Ohio. 

O. V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 

E. C. Hall, Milford, N. J. 

Carlyle Summerbell, 65 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





PASTOR WANTED 
The Madisonville Christian Church is in need of a 
pastor. Anyone desiring to consider the place please 
address Mrs. Everett McLain, Clerk, R. R. 1, Elm- 
hurst, Pa. 





MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR FOR SALE 


The Webster Community Christian Church has a. 
Model E DeVry Motion Picture Projector, motor ' 
driven, 110 volt, for sale at reasonable price. 

MILTON W. SutTcuiFre, Pastor. 

Havre de Grace, Maryland. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Sweet Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be in need of a pastor after the first of 
April, 1926. Any minister interested may write to 
the clerk. 

Mrs. STELLA RovusINe. 
Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania. 


















































The Christian Annual 
for 1926 


Have you purchased a copy of it? If not, you 
should order a copy at once. 
Read what some who have purchased have to 
say: 


The 1926 Annuals are at hand and I find them up to 
their usual grade—if not just a little better. Mighty fine 
to have such information. Trust at least that every min- 
ister and Secretary of Church may secure one. I would 
not think of being without one. 

R. L. HENDRICKSON. 

Towandu, Kansas. 


Find enclosed One Dollar ($1.00) to pay for The Annual 
I have just received. Brother Burnett certainly outdid 
himself this time in giving to the church a book of so 
much valuable information, and so conveniently arranged. 
I am certainly proud of all our publications, to me they 
are the best I have ever seen coming from the Publishing 
House and meet the needs of our church today. 

C. O. BROWN. 
East Cobleskill, N. Y. 


The Annual received, and it is fine. Enclosed find 
check of $1.00 to pay for same. 
R. ANNA SHELDON SWETLAND. 
Sparta, Ohio. 


The enclosed check of $1.00 is for The Christian An- 
nual I have just received. The Annual is o. k. and a 
very handy preparation for the preacher, especially. 

R. J. ELLIS. 

Sumner, Illinois. 


Annual at hand. It is one of the very best, and should 
be found in every Christian home. It is a mine of rich 
information that all should have at hand. 

A. M. ADDINGTON. 

Winchester, Indiana. 


Send for a copy at once. Price, $1.00. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Baptists and Disciples and Baptism 
An Editorial in This Issue 











HE Church is the society of all those who have faith in 
Christ. It has been created and it is sustained by the Spirit 
for the accomplishment of his work of ministering Christ to men. 
The highest function of the Church is its testimony to the re- 
deeming power of Christ, for there it serves the end for which 
it has been brought into partnership with the Spirit. It lives in 
proportion to its testimony and it testifies in proportion to its 
life. Life and testimony act and react on each other. Were the 
Church to cease receiving Christ, it would soon cease to testify 
of him, for only a living Church can bear testimony to a living 
Christ.—Daniel Lamont. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


East Springfield, Pennsylvania, Rev. H. 
L. Lott pastor, has a calendar society which 
now enrolls a membership of over two hun- 
dred, that is making rapid progress in its 
work and contributing much to the success 
of the church and its service for the com- 
munity. 

Elm Grove, Miami Reserve Conference, 
held a five weeks’ revival in which the 
pastor, Rev. Lester B. Howell, was assisted 
by Rev. Russell Bricker. There were forty- 
eight conversions and twenty-eight addi- 
tions, and a beautiful spirit of fellowship 
and co-operation from other churches. 

Our readers will be greatly relieved and 
delighted to know that Dr. Martyn Summer- 
bell is recovering nicely from the very seri- 
ous operation which he underwent in the 
General Hospital at Geneva, New York, on 
February 25. A letter written under date 
of March 3 in his own hand radiates a 
characteristic good cheer and hopefulness. 


Rev. R. H. Long, pastor at Centerburg, 
Ohio, recently got fine results by widely ad- 
vertising a sermon on “Why Men Do not Go 
to Church”—building his sermon around the 
actuai replies which he received from thirty 
men in answer to the question. His church 
last year put in some substantial improve- 
ments and has just finished redecorating at 
a cost of $230. 


Dayton, First Church, Rev. W. H. Martin 
pastor, has just enjoyed a fine Kingdom 
Enlistment Week campaign in which Rev. 
Clarence Defur, pastor of the Concord 
Church, assisted as director and speaker. 
His work was of a high order and greatly 
appreciated. As a result of the meetings 
twenty-one were received into the church 
and others will come soon. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, Rev. Her- 
bert M. Hainer pastor, enjoyed a great day 
on January 17 when the right hand of fel- 
lowship was given to forty new members, 
and on February 7, four more were re- 
ceived. This is partly the result of a union 
campaign of Evangelistic Visitation in 
which several churches participated, under 
the direction of Rev. A. Earl Kernahan. 


Mrs. George W. Johnson, of Eaton, In- 
diana—the widow of one of the prominent 
men of the Eastern Indiana Conference who 
died a couple of years ago after forty years 
of faithful service—writes us of the great 
love she bears for The Herald and the work. 
We are sure that she would be pleased to 
hear from friends of former days, and we 
hope that some may enclose substantial 
tokens of love in their letters of greeting. 


Throughout our entire brotherhood are 
friends in great numbers who will be great- 
ly distressed to know that Mrs. E. A. Wat- 
kins, of Urbana, Illinois, makes little if any 
improvement and is subjected to terrible 
suffering. Recent developments make the 
situation especially pathetic, and we are 
sure that the prayers of our united brother- 
hood will ascend in behalf of their home. 





Dr. Watkins writes that the church and 
friends at Urbana are exceedingly kind and 
loving in their attentions and ministrations. 


The recent annual banquet of the St. 
Paul’s Brotherhood of the People’s Christian 
Church, Dover, Delaware, Rev. Roy C. 
Helfenstein pastor, was a great success 
from every standpoint. The attendance was 
fine, the leadership outstanding, and the 
program of high order. Rev. John G. Truitt, 
pastor of our First Church, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, gave a fine address on “Adding Fuel 
the Fire.” Rev. Milton W. Sutcliffe, our 
pastor at Havre de Grace, Maryland, was 
also present and participated in the pro- 
gram. 


We are very sorry to learn that Rev. 
Frank H. Gardner, our pastor at Potters- 
ville and North Westport, Massachusetts, 
was under the weather and unable for work 
for a short time, but glad to know that he 
is now improved. Brother John Loftus 
supplied the pulpit for him at Pottersville, 
and Rev. E. J. Bodman at North Westport 
on the Sunday of his illness. Brother 
Gardner is well known to our readers 
through the splendid stories which he has 
been giving us, and The Herald is happy to 
say that others equally good are still to 
follow. 


A beautiful letter from the hand of 
Brother D. C. Loucks, of Bellevue, Wash- 
ington, reveals the fine spirit of courage and 
sweet resignation with which that dear 
brother faces the inevitable as his malady 
slowly grows worse and his suffering more 
intense. Our united prayers should be with 
him constantly, and we are sure that many 
will want to write him a word of friendly 
greeting. Brother Loucks wants us to thank 
the many friends who have written, and tell 
them how much he appreciated their kind 
word and good cheer, as it is impossible for 
him to reply to them all. 


The Carversville Orphanage, Rev. L. F. 
Johnson superintendent, is rejoicing in a 
generous gift of one thousand dollars from 
Mr. George F. Garwood, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Brother Garwood is to be highly com- 
mended for the fine and generous spirit 
which prompts the gift. Through it the 
orphanage has been able to pay nearly all of 
its outstanding accounts, and the property 
is now free from all indebtedness. It is now 
caring for thirty-one children, and Brother 
Johnson wants it known that no needy or- 
phan or dependent child in the Christian 
Church need suffer. We are thankful to 
know that Mrs. Belle H. Hook, the matron, 
is greatly improved from the illness which 
we mentioned recently. 


Rev. A. W. Sparks visited the Publishing 
House Saturday en route from his home at 
Everett, Pennsylvania, to the Eastern In- 
diana Conference, where he will begin his 
work as a promotional secretary under the 
Board of Christian Education. Brother 
Sparks has made an outstanding record as a 
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field secretary in the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Conference and we feel he is 
eminently qualified for the work which he 
is undertaking to do for the colleges. We 
are sure that he will bring much to the 
churches which he visits and he richly de- 
serves a cordial and sympathetic reception 
by pastors and people. He begins with the 
Hannas Creek Church, Rev. Earnest Treber 
pastor, and will spend some weeks in the 
bounds of that conference. 

A great many of our churches are this 
week following the self-denial plan as sug- 
gested by the Foreign Mission Department, 
and it is expected that the result will be a 
greatly enlarged foreign mission offering 
this year. The Herald wants to urge upon 
every home and individual to adopt such a 
self-denial week if they have not already 
done so. Many of the churches will take the 
offering March 14, while still others, are 
planning to continue the preparatory work 
and take the offering on Easter Sunday. In 
either case, we hope that no church will be 
satisfied with merely receiving the offering 
from those present on any given Sunday, 
but that they will see to it that every mem- 
ber is given a personal invitation and oppor- 
tunity to have a share in this great work. 

We want to call attention again to the 
great Peace Declamation Contest for Ohio 
Young People between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen which is being conducted by 
the Ohio Council of Churches. Cash prizes 
to the amount of $1,000, college scholar- 
ships, and appropriate medals, furnish great 
incentives; and we do hope that many of our 
churches are planning to participate in this 
contest. Pastors should see to it that their 
young people are encouraged to do so. Over 
five hundred churches are listed, and yours 
should be listed immediately if it has not 
already done so. Ask your pastor at once 
for the information; and if he has not re- 
ceived the publicity matter, he should write 
at once to Secretary B. F. Lamb, 415 Out- 
look Building, Columbus, Ohio. This is to 
be a really great contest and your church 
should be in on it. 

Rev. W. J. Hall is very busy pushing the 
preliminary work necessary to the inaugura- 
tion of the new church in Dayton View, 
Dayton. For some time his largest task will 
be to solicit the full co-operation of the 
churches of Miami Ohio Conference, with- 
out which co-operation the whole project 
will be a failure. Every church in the con- 
ference should rally at once to this great un- 
dertaking, gladly meeting its conference 
fund to help in this work. He is following 
a plan of visitation among the churches, 
giving an illustrated lecture which has met 
with a fine response. It sets forth confer- 
ence work and possibilities in a very inter- 
esting and informative way and every 
church should give it a large hearing. 
Brother Hall has already been to several 
churches and will cover the territory as 
rapidly as possible. Meanwhile he is culti- 
vating a nucleus here in Dayton. Mr. Hall’s 
address is 2801 Harvard Boulevard, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Ike Herald of GospelLiberty 
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Baptists and Disciples and Baptism 


HE question of baptism is rapidly coming to the 
T front as one upon which there must be some 

thoroughgoing clarification and decision before the 
Church of Jesus Christ can make very much further 
progress along the lines of Christian unity. This is in- 
evitable. The hard logic of fact as well as of reason 
makes the conflict irrepressible. On the one hand is the 
indisputable fact that, by every test of practical evidence, 
Methodists and Presbyterians and others who have been 
sprinkled, and our friend Quakers who have practiced 
only spiritual baptism, are as genuinely Christian in all 
of their loyalties and sacrifices for Jesus Christ and un- 
questionably as much approved and blessed by him as are 
those who have been immersed. On the other hand is the 
compelling force of reason and consistency which is driv- 
ing all but the hopelessly indoctrinated of the Disciple 
and Baptist churches to recognize the wholly indefensible 
inconsistency of acknowledging the unimmersed to be 
truly Christian, fellowshiping them both in life and in 
co-operative Christian work as Christian, and yet at the 
same time refusing to admit them into church member- 
ship only because they have not been immersed. 


NDER the inescapable impulsion of such logic of 
fact and reason, both the Disciple and Baptist de- 
nominations, especially among their younger and pro- 
gressive elements, are finding their position less and less 
tolerable, and there is rapidly coming an irrepressible de- 
mand for what is known among them as “open member- 
ship.” “There has now come to a head in both these im- 
mersionist denominations,” declares The Christian Cen- 
tury in a long editorial under the above title in its issue 
for February 25, “an intense demand for complete eman- 
cipation from the bigotry and sectarianism of closed mem- 
bership.” With this intense demand The Herald is in 
complete sympathy; but we find ourselves decidedly at 
variance with our good friend, Dr. Charles Clayton Morri- 
son, the author of the editorial, in his proposed method 
by which this “complete emancipation” is to be achieved. 
He insists that it will be both reasonable and sufficient for 
the Disciple and Baptist denominations simply to receive 
into membership those who come to them from other 
churches like the Presbyterian and Methodist without re- 
quiring a rebaptism by immersion, while at the same time 
these Disciple and Baptist pastors and churches them- 
selves adhere to the practice of immersion only for all 
who are received by them upon confession of faith and 
not by letter. But we want to assure Dr. Morrison and 
our immersionist friends that the question can never be 
settled in such easy and superficial manner. It will re- 
quire a far more complete and thoroughgoing readjust- 


ment of estimates and values than that—readjustments 
and estimates which reach down into the most founda- 
tional concepts of the Christian religion and involve the 
right and duty of churches as well as the very nature of 
Jesus Christ himself. Neither is it a question in which 
the immersionist churches only are interested and con- 
cerned. It involves the authenticity of the sprinkling of 
affusion churches and of the spiritual baptism of the 
Friends, and hence the standing of their members in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 


O Dr. Morrison it seems that open membership is not 

“a mere attempt to tinker with the ritualism of bap- 
tism” and that “open membership is not concerned with 
the right or wrong of the immersionist contention.” And 
in similar vein, an advocate of open membership writing 
in The Christian-Evangelist, one of the finest of Disciple 
periodicals, contends: “The question of baptism does not 
enter into the discussion. We believe immersion to be the 
scriptural mode of baptism and we continue to practice 
it exclusively.” But by no such sophistry of reasoning 
can the matter be separated from the question of baptism. 
Dr. Morrison and the other writer reflect it so in their 
own articles. Both give recognition of a superior type 
of baptism and contend that the Disciple and Baptist 
churches are justified in clinging to this type of baptism 
for their own elect, even if they must condescend to 
accept into their membership by letter those who have 
been sprinkled by other churches and pastors. To the 
Baptist and Disciple churches, immersion still remains 
the “scriptural mode of baptism.” And therein is the 
whole crux of the situation. The Methodists, the Presby- 
terians, the Congregationalists, the Quakers resent the 
inescapable inference that they are less scriptural in their 
beliefs and practices than are the immersionists; and this 
question will never have tolerable and permanent settle- 
ment until we go down deep enough to decide what is 
scriptural. The whole matter hangs there. The “con- 
straint of conscience to practice baptism by immersion 
only” which Dr. Morrison justifies and defends for the 
Baptist and Disciple open-membership churches, grows 
out of a basic conception of what it takes to constitute a 
“scriptural practice.” They assume that in order to be 
strictly scriptural, one must follow the exact mode of 
baptism, even amid the snow and ice of the Occident, that 
Jesus practiced nineteen hundred years ago in the balmy 
Orient. But they do not apply this same rigid rule to 
other matters. Even in administering communion they 
do not recline at the communion table, nor do they do 
many other things in the identical manner which Jesus 
did. On every question under the sun except this one of 
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baptism, they use a far more flexible and spiritual inter- 
pretation and adaptation to decide what is scriptural. 
Only by the most rigid form of extreme literalism and 
only by the extremist spirit of Judaistic ritualism can it 
be maintained that immersion is any more scriptural, in 
all of the finer and better sense of what constitutes being 
scriptural, than are the other modes of baptism. And 
it is futile to hope to promote the fullest spirit of Chris- 
tian unity among all followers of Jesus Christ while some 
among them here and there assume themselves to be more 
scriptural than others simply because they have been 
immersed. This grave cause of schism in the Church can 
never be cured by any regulation regarding baptism 
which ‘leaves room for a single vestige of this divisive 
attitude and spirit. 


UT the matter goes far deeper than that yet and finds 
its basic involvements in the question whether or not 
the Church of Jesus Christ is worshiping a dead Jesus, 
bound down to the environments and practices of the 
Orient nineteen hundred years ago, or whether we are 
following a living Christ who is so radiantly and trium- 
phantly alive and abreast of the times that he can both 
sanction and bless the working out of his gospel into the 
modes and processes: which best fit the clime and the con- 
ditions of our own land and generation—exacting only 
that profound love and loyalty which every one must ad- 
mit are as intense and faithful among the affused and the 
Quakers as among the immersed. And never will this 
question of modes of baptism cease to disturb the peace 
and quiet of the Church, nor cease to be a source of the 
“bigotry and sectarianism” which Dr. Morrison so fer- 
vently deplores, until it is settled on that deep and founda- 
tional basis which recognizes the fact that Jesus is now a 
living Christ, more sane and more reasonable than the 
most reasonable of human beings; and that it is utterly 
incompatible with that concept of Christ to imagine for 
a moment that in his eyes one mode of baptism can be 
any more scriptural or acceptable than another. 


ECAUSE this is true, the open-membership churches 
in the Disciple and Baptist denominations are pursu- 
ing a delusion and are doomed to disappointment if they 
hope to settle the question by receiving the sprinkled 
who come by letter, but insisting upon administering only 
immersion themselves. Out of a hundred years of a most 
unsatisfactory and distressing experience on this ques- 
tion, let the Christian denomination assure them that 
they will find neither satisfaction nor peace in such a 
halfway adjustment. Many of the churches of the Chris- 
tian denomination have long tried the experiment—and 
they have found it a snare and a delusion. On the one 
hand this position sets up a sort of superior form of 
baptism, a first-preferred mode of baptism, which alone 
the church or pastor will practice. The natural and in- 
evitable result is that many who have been baptized by 
this form will assume an air of “scriptural conformity,” 
an attitude of more “formal correctness,” over their 
brethren. It is a condition which we can testify is highly 
conducive to supercilious self-righteousness, with all of 
its manifold brood of evils. And it leads to interminable 
arguments and disunity over modes—a thing which is 
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bad enough as between denominations but which becomes 
fearfully irritating and unendurable when it enters the 
confines of a local church membership or Sunday-school 
class. On the other hand, the children in such open- 
membership churches will grow to resent the fact that 
their own church does not grant to its own young folks a 
liberty of conscience which it extends to those coming 
from other denominations, but forces them either to be 
immersed or to go to some other church or some other 
pastor to secure the very sprinkling which their church 
and their pastor both accept and bless when it comes by a 
covering letter from another denomination. Formerly, by 
processes of rigid indoctrination, the Disciple and Baptist 
churches could teach their children to believe that im- 
mersion only was scriptural and right. But that day is 
forever past. The great student and other interdenomi- 
national gatherings and work now make such indoctrina- 
tion impossible and such a doctrine ludicrous. And this 
is a situation which will be rapidly intensified through the 
closer contacts in the local church organizations where the 
sprinkled and the immersed are brought into fellowship 
with each other through open membership. Under such 
conditions, the inconsistency of the position becomes 
wholly untenable. For a man who believes in affusion to 
be placed under the necessity of going across the street to 
be sprinkled by a Presbyterian or Methodist in order to be 
properly equipped to unite with the open-membership 
Disciple or Baptist church to which his wife belongs is 
too great an absurdity long to be maintained in twentieth 
century thinking, and is in deadly conflict with that right 
of individual liberty upon which Protestantism is founded. 
How can the Disciples and Baptists hope to retain the 
high respect and admiration of their own young people 
under any such indefensible and halfway adjustment as 
the open-membership churches propose? The editor of 
The Christian-Evangelist rightly argues: 

If affusion is right as baptism when performed by one person, 
it is valid when performed by any other, and it should not be re- 
fused those who conscientiously desire it. This is the logic of the 
situation if one wishes to be consistent in his religious practices. 

HE same driving logic and sense of consistency make 

plain also that the Baptist and Disciple churches 
must either come to repudiate the unimmersed as not be- 
ing truly Christian, and refuse Ionger to fellowship in 
federated councils and Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor and other interdenominational organizations with 
Methodist and Presbyterian and other bodies which prac- 
tice sprinkling, or else these Baptists and Disciples must 
cease to shut out from their membership these unim- 
mersed Christians. Either these unimmersed are Chris- 
tian or they are not. If they are, it is a piece of utter and 
preposterous presumption for any church to refuse to 
receive into its membership those whom it admits Jesus 
Christ himself receives and approves. That is logic of 
a high and compelling sort also, a fact which The Chris- 
tian-Evangelist has not so clearly distinguished, but 
which all but the highly indoctrinated immersionists are 
seeing and feeling with increasing clarity. This is true 
under ordinary circumstances. It becomes irresistible 
when one begins to think in the terms of isolated churches, 
where one church and one pastor must minister to a 














whole community made up of folks of every shade of 
training and belief, as pertaining to baptism as well as 
to other doctrines. How can any Disciple or Baptist 
church or pastor honestly presume to take care of such a 
community, or how can they ask to have territory either 
in the home or the foreign field allocated to them for their 
exclusive ministration, if they will administer nothing 
but immersion and refuse to recognize the conscience of 
the individual seeking membership? Surely Dr. Morrison 
was not thinking of such situations or in the terms of co- 
operative Christian effort which more and more is finding 
favor in modern Christian thinking, and of its practical 
application in allocated territories and churches in small 
communities, when he asserts: “It would seem sufficient to 
say that one good reason for continuing the established 
practice [of immersion only] is that there is no reason at 
all for abandoning it.” One cannot think in these larger 
terms of applied Christian comity and Christian unity, 
either in the local field or in the vaster world task, with- 
out discovering that there is no place in the Kingdom of 
God for such a baptism de luxe as the immersionist 
churches and the “open-membership” churches are trying 
to adhere to, refusing to administer any other. Christian 
unity is blocked until all of the conscientious followers of 
Jesus Christ can have the freest access to the member- 





The Students Get Busy 


According to Stanley High, one of the most outstanding leaders 
of young people in America today, no other recent student gath- 
ering has so quickly eventuated into constructive action as has the 
Interdenominational Student Conference which met at Evanston, 
Illinois, during the Christmas holidays. A continuation committee, 
composed of fifteen students and fifteen non-students drawn from 
the various denominations and representing every section of the 
country, was appointed at Evanston to inaugurate methods of work. 
This committee has just concluded a meeting at Columbus. Re- 
ports of student activities from every section of the United States 
revealed the fact that the Evanston leaven is working in the col- 
leges. Two facts are apparent from these reports. In the first 
place, as the Evanston meeting gave opportunity for a student 
evaluation of the Church and the students’ relationship to the 
Church, so the developments since the conference have been, for 
the most part, church-centered. Directly or indirectly they prac- 
tically all hinge upon the Church. In the second place, the project 
method which was so much discussed at Evanston has very defi- 
nitely dominated the undertakings initiated in the various colleges 
since them. 

Several commissions were proposed by the committee at Colum- 
bus to undertake immediately the promotion of certain projects. 
One of these commissions will start an investigation of the edu- 
cational processes of the Church, particularly as those processes 
relate to the broadcasting to students of information regarding the 
activity of the Church as a constructive agency in the present so- 
cial order. Another commission is to study and help to launch cer- 
tain projects relating to church co-operation. Various inter-church 
young people’s projects which have already been begun will be 
cleared through this commission. A fourth commission is to begin 
an immediate investigation of the religious leadership in student 
communities with particular reference to the methods by which 
the Church is endeavoring to reach undergraduates. A fifth com- 
mission, which has already begun its work, is to study something 
of the current religious terminology in an effort to help bring about 
the rephrasing of religious expressions in more modern terms. Each 
of these commissions will consist of students with the advisory help 
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The Trend of Events 
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ship of his churches any time, anywhere. So long as 
Christ receives them, it is hardly believable or defensible 
that mere man should shut them out—by methods either 
positive or negative. To the Christian in the isolated 
field, the open-membership church which will administer 
no other baptism but immersion may easily become as ex- 
clusive as the closed-membership churches which ac- 
knowledge and receive nothing but immersion. 


N conclusion let us reiterate our conviction that no man 
can put up an argument for immersion or any other 
particular mode of baptism and do it on the same high 
spiritual and intellectual plane on which he does his other 
thinking and reasoning—and rarely ever have we seen a 
more striking example of this than in Dr. Morrison’s edi- 
torial. The most conspicuous and perhaps the most bril- 
liant editorial writer in religious journalism today, a fear- 
less liberal leader who brushes aside sophistries and de- 
lusions and writes with great force and clarity—his de- 
fense of the right of open-membership churches to ad- ° 
minister only immersion furnishes an amazing contrast 
to the usual high order of editorials appearing in his 
great journal. No man ever has been or ever will be 
able to defend any one mode of baptism on the same high 
spiritual and intellectual plane on which he does the rest 
of his preaching and writing. It simply can not be done! 


of an expert in the particular field which the commission is to con- 
sider. 

Speaking of the reports which have come in from various col- 
leges of the activities growing out of the Evanston Conference, 
Mr. High says: 

Many of the most significant projects which have grown from 
the Evanston Conference relate, very definitely, to the demand for 
church co-operation which was so persistently voiced there. And 
it is significant of the fact that students are ready to face their 
own responsibility relative to that problem that these projects have 
begun in the local young people’s organizations. Thus, at North- 
western University, the young people’s societies of Evanston are 
moving more closely together on the project method. A representa- 
tive committee outlined an experimental program on the question: 
“What is your aim in life?” When these rather large student 
commissions set to work, the interest in the young people’s meet- 
ings immediately mounted. At the sessions where the answers 
were presented and discussed, students who had been well outside 
the reach of these organizations attended and some of them de- 
clared that, for the first time, they were brought face to face with 
the inadequacy of their own living. 

A somewhat similar project is under way at the University of 
Michigan. A committee representative of all the young people’s 
societies of Ann Arbor agreed to unite, once each month, on a 
study of the same question. Preparation for this study is being 
undertaken by the students themselves. The first discussion re- 
lated to the liquor problem at the University of Michigan. From 
each society a committee of ten has been appointed to make a sur- 
vey of conditions in order that all of the available data on this 
problem can be brought before the meeting. In March the study 
will relate to the race problem on the campus and in April the 
question of the students’ religion will be investigated. The reports 
of these commission studies are published in the Michigan daily. 

Similar co-operative projects have been launched at other 
schools, notably at Miami University, Ohio, Boston University, and 
Ohio University. 

The work of the commissions will be correlated by an admin- 
istrative committee of the Continuation Committee. Most signifi- 
cant of all is the fact that all of the work relates directly to the 
Church and is being undertaken in the belief that a more effective 
relationship may be established between the Church and its young 
people. Correspondence relative to this work may be directed, tem- 
porarily, to Interdenominational Student Conference, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 











































F one can visit but one European country 
| in a summer vacation and the desire is 

beautiful scenery, delightful summer cli- 
mate, peaceful surroundings and lovable 
people, his selection should be Norway. He 
will not be disappointed. The change from 
the maddening rush of America will ap- 
proximate repose. No other land and 
people, outside of our own, seem quite so 
lovable as those of Norway and Sweden. As 
a finishing touch to a summer of travel, 
they seem perfect. 

Norway is unique. It has a territory 
larger than Italy or England, with only two 
and one-half million people occupying it. 
‘The peculiar configuration of the land is 
responsible for this. Seventy percent of its 
area is of wild, uninhabitable highlands, 
towering mountain peaks, glaciers, and 
tumbling rivers. Twenty-five percent is 
forest. Only five percent is adaptable to 
cultivation and not over one-half of this is 
being actually cultivated. To skirt the en- 
tire coast of Norway, including all islands 
and coast indentions, would equal a mileage 
half way around the world. These facts 
force the people into many industries of the 
sea. Without these sea occupations the 
country would be in a bad way. 


Norway reminds one of Switzerland. 
Though its scenery is less stupenduous, it 
is more varied and equally as beautiful. The 
beautiful fjords, deep-gashed far inland 
have no duplication in Switzerland. There 
is also more verdure to add beauty to the 
scenery. Switzerland’s largest glacier cov- 
ers twenty square miles, while the largest 
area of ice in Norway is over three hundred 
square miles. 

Our visit to Norway is during the haying 
season. No tuft of grass is so small as to 
be unworthy of the sickle. Even mountain 
crags and miniature islands are shorn for 
their meager yield of winter provender. 
Small farms are sometimes located in al- 
most inaccessible places if there is fertility 
of soil there. One sometimes has to study 
the face of a mountain side quite a while 
before he discovers the narrow zig-zag path 
which leads up to a dwelling. The great 
amount of rainfall and limited periods of 
sunshine make it difficult to cure the hay. 
To match this situation, racks similar to 
fences are constructed of poles. These are 
ten or twelve feet high. Horizontal poles 
are fastened about fifteen inches apart to 
vertical ones set on the ground at intervals 
of about ten feet. With the assistance of a 
ladder, the hay is then arranged on these 
by the farmer, thus enabling the curing 
process to be effected by sun and wind in 
the shortest possible time. Grain, instead 
of being shocked as in the United States, is 
slipped over a stake driven into the ground 
and standing about eight feet high. When 
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Number Ten—Midnight-sun Land 


BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


the pile is completed it will be only one 
bundle in thickness and about ten bundles in 
height, with all of the grain heads on the 
side away from the storms. During the hay- 
ing time the whole family is employed at 
the task. The women share the heavy work 
with the men. Because vehicles cannot 
reach the mountain sides, not a little of this 
harvest is carried to the barnyard on the 
backs of the laborers. The size of the loads 
conveyed by this method is amazing. 

The Norwegian houses are all of wood, 
though stone is more plentiful than dirt. 
The interiors are remarkable for their 
cleanliness. This extreme cleanliness and 
careful laundering makes even the plain 
working clothes of the laborers attractive. 

The “Stabur,” (granary and storehouse) 
of the Norwegian farm is still reminiscent 
of the carly days of their life. Jt is built 
with a sort of overhanging gable. The top 
story projects over the lower, which in turn 
is broader than the foundation posts. These 
buildings are often elaborately decorated 
with amateur wood carvings. 

Norway, to the casual observer, seems to 
accommodate the old and the-new customs 
of her life side by side with a minimum of 
friction. The two types in dress seem to 
flourish without difficulty. The Norwegian 
is an independent spirit, with a recognition 
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FAITH 
O WORLD, thou choosest not the better part. 


It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 
Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


—George Santayana. 
QQ WW , >> OF>?;:”: a DrrdraD,AN 
of a similar right belonging to his neighbor. 
The peasant there has never been a serf 
or the subject of a dominating lord of in- 
dustry. He has been a free owner of his 
own soil. For a long time each section of 
the country had its own habit of dress, but 
now, only faint tracings of this custom sur- 
vive. As is usually the case, men’s garb 
has few distinctions. Most of the women of 
Norway, outside of the cities, when “dressed 
up” still have the red bodices, striped skirts, 
white smock sleeves, and large gold or silver 
ornaments. With all the improvement 


which Western art has added to feminine’ 


fashions, it has not improved the attractive- 
ness of this combination, and no drug store 
ever sold the equivalent of rich Norwegian 


complexions. Nevertheless, the Western 
mode is conquering here as elsewhere, and 
a few generations will wear the old habili- 
ments entirely away and new and undis- 
tinctive garb will take their places. 

The cities of Norway, except Oslo, for- 
merly Christiana, are not so beautiful ac- 
cording to the general measurement of cities. 
The villages are pretty, with a quaintness 
which is their own. Anything in Norway 
which man has made has scant chance, how- 
ever, to impress the traveler because he is 
too absorbed in her natural beauty; never- 
theless, those buildings constructed by hardy 
Norsemen faithfully reflect the type of their 
builders. 

We enter Norway at Bergen on the west 
coast, having sailed across the North Sea 
from Edinburgh. Of course, it is raining 
all the time we are there, for it mostly rains 
in Bergen, there being six feet of rainfall 
annually. Strange to say, in connection 
with this constant deluge, all taxis are tour- 
ing cars. If one’s breakfast is not agreeing 
with him he is also likely to think that the 
tops and curtains of all of these cars have 
seen too much service to be efficiently rain- 
proof. Naturally, with so much automatic 
flushing, Bergen is a city of very clean 
streets, but to the people belongs much credit 
also, for it is orderly and tasty. Potted 
flowers decorate most of the front windows 
of the houses, geraniums, fuchsias, and be- 
gonias predominating in the selection. 

Bergen’s fish market is an exceedingly 
lively and interesting place. There are 
tradesmen’s stalls filled with fish, tanks 
from which you may select and buy them 
alive, and boat loads of them ready to dis- 
gorge at the quay as soon as sold. 

In the journey from Bergen to Oslo, 
which, because of its many beautiful stop- 
ping places requires several days, one has 
almost to pinch himself at times to know 
that everything, is real. If no more than 
this were seen the whole of a European trip 
is justified. More beautiful than any lakes 
seen elsewhere are the fjords of Norway. 
There are many of them, differing only in a 
variation of splendor. These waterways are 
really arms of the sea which penetrate far 
inland through deep mountain canyons, now 
and then broadening into wide inland bays 
or splitting into delta-like forms. As a 
feeder to the Hardanger Fjord is Skjaeg- 
gedalfoss, a waterfall three times the height 
of Niagara and the mightiest in Europe. 

We sail through the Sogne Fjord. Rugged 
grandeur is the general descriptive term 
covering it. It wanders inland to a distance 
of one hundred and twelve miles and has 
an extreme width of four miles, with some 
very slender connections. In some places it 
has a depth of almost a mile. The Naero 
(narrow) Fjord branches in a sinuous way 
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from it. A part of its way perpendicular 
rock walls thousands of feet high form its 
banks, while adjacent mountains exceed a 
mile in height. As you sail on again and 
again, it looks before you as if it were com- 
pletely walled in without a way of egress, 
but a jutting wall of rock shuts from view 
the narrow channel through which you 
enter as through a hall into another palace 
room of nature’s splendor. These passages 
seem to be ofttimes not more than one hun- 
dred yards in width. 

We enter the Naero Fjord at Gudvangen. 
This village on the banks of the Fjord is 
said not to have a sight of the sun from 
October until February. It was from this 
point that we embarked on the Fjord jour- 
ney. We had come from Bergen through a 
beautiful country of varied natural scenery, 
from which it seemed nothing had been omit- 
ted. Our first stop is at Voss. We next go 
by auto through a continuation of this 
beauty to Stalheim. Very many gates have 
to be opened and closed on the way, for it 
seems to be a private road. Five lakes are 
passed in the whole trip out from Bergen. 
Stalheim is only a lovely hotel half way up 
the mountain altitudes. It stands at the end 
of and overlooking the Naerodal (narrow 
valley), into which the Naero Fjord comes 
as far as Gudvangen six miles away. 

Great towering, unscalable mountains rise 
so high above the narrow valley that the 
sun penetrates it for only a brief period of 
the day. Waterfalls and cascades tumble 
into this valley at intervals. From the 
Stalheim Hotel balcony high above this 
valley, one looks down upon a winding 
plunging stream along which runs an auto 
road. From the same point he looks up at 
the mountain peaks still far above him. It 
is presumptuous to attempt a description 
of this view, the equal of which I have never 
seen elsewhere. The bottom of the valley 
is green and fertile, though narrow. A part 
of the way up the mountain side are conifers 
affording still another hue of green. The 
rock mountains thrust their blue bald heads 
still farther above the tree line. At inter- 
vals snow is upon their crest and waterfall 
veils drape their sides. We silently revel in 
this beauty until the evening chill drives us 
into the hotel, where a great roaring fire 
fills the huge open fireplace and spreads 
warmth, cheer, and sociability to the guests 
that surround it. 

Our first meal at Stalheim was a unique 
experience, though regularly repeated with 
slight variation throughout Norway and 
Sweden and on the homeward bound boats. 
At the announcement of dinner we assemble 
with the other guests of the hotel in the 
spacious dining room. We are served hot 
fish, boiled potatoes, and tea. When this is 
eaten, every one leaves his seat at the din- 
ing table and goes to a supply table, upon 
which are placed numbers of large dishes 
of food. This most nearly resembles an 
elaborate rural Sunday-school picnic table 
in America, laden with almost everything of 
which one can think. The guest takes a 
plate and helps himself to whatever appeals 


to his taste, takes as much as he desires, 
and carries it back to his seat at the table. 
After eating this he returns to the supply 
table as often as he chooses to replenish his 
plate. Sweden has this same practice and 
calls the supply table the “smorgasbord.” 
There the “smorgas” comes first and is con- 
sidered the French “hors d’oeuvre,” or 
appetizers of the meal. On these tables I 
have seen fish in a half dozen different ways, 
a similar number of other meats, three kinds 
of cheese, several salads, eggs, pickles, 
radishes, a few varieties of vegetables and 
fruits, breads, and an abundance of butter. 
After eating as much of this as one desires, 
his meal begins and follows in regular 
courses. The Scandinavian expectation of 
gastronomic abilities is unbelievable. 

We leave Stalheim from Stalheimskleven, 
which means at the bottom of Stalheim, or 
Stalheim lower level. Reaching that lower 
level is not without an effort. The way 
down is too steep to transport passengers 
in any sort of conveyance. Traveling bags 
are put into a light two-wheeled cart drawn 
by a pony, beside this the driver walks 


God's 
BY REV. E. E. 


Of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.—Eph. 3:15. 

UR subject is, “God’s Family.” The 
O text makes it certain that he has a 

family. It is a whole family, even 
death itself failing to divide it. “In heaven 
and earth.” Now a family is constituted by 
father, mother, and the children. This 
makes a whole family. In God’s family 
there is one Father, one mother, but many 
children. 

Paul in his Galatian letter says: “But 
Jerusalem, which is above, is free, which is 
the mother of us all” (Gal. 4:26). What- 
ever we may think of the church, of which 
Jerusalem is the type, the church is the 
mother of every child in God’s family. With- 
out the church there would be no children 
born into the family. God is the father of 
his own children, and is the head of the 
family, and the provided of all necessary 


QI} °°.’ €mrvwywyrr iii A AETHAAAAAAAN 
WAIT THOU ON CHRIST, MY SOUL 


BE patient, my soul, and wait on Christ; 
The clouds must break some day. 
Know thou that might cannot make right; 

There is a finer way. 

Thinkest thou thy cross too heavy is? 

God knows the strength of thee. 

Are all thy ways too grievously hard? 

*Tis thy Gethsemane. 

Know thou that thy God is waiting there, 

The drifted clouds behind; 

Believe thou that he is testing thee 

To prove thy worth and kind. 
Bitter the crucible of our life, 

But may thou come through whole. 
Know thou thy God is loving and just 
Wait thou on Christ, my soul. 

—Frances Stockwell Lovell, 
in The Baptist. 
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and with locked wheels most of the way the 
descent is negotiated. We reach the bottom 
by plain hiking zig-zagging back and forth 
across the face of the mountain to break the 
steepness of the declivity. This method of 
descent totals a distance of a mile and a 
half, every step of which jams the corns on 
the tops of your toes hard against your shoe 
caps. 

At the bottom a touring car takes us to 
the boat landing at Gudvangen. A small 
two-decked steamer then gives us a wonder- 
ful day of sailing through the mystic in- 
tricacies of the fjord, which ends at Flaam 
in the late afternoon. 

Our journey from the valley reverses the 
order of its entrance. The way out leads 
along the valley through numerous tunnels, 
beside snowdrifts in August, and along 
roads grooved into the mountain sides a dis- 
tance of nine miles and is effected by “stolk- 
jaerre,” a small horse drawn vehicle. At 
the end of this journey we must walk up the 
mountain by a serpentine path which turns 
back upon itself eighteen times before it de- 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 


Family 


BENNETT, D. D. 


things, including the rules and regulations 
thereof. 

God, the Father, has only one begotten 
Son, and has named the children of the fam- 
ily after himself, as we name our own chil- 
dren after the father of the family. The 
Jews were God’s first family, but through 
disobedience, they lost their place, and God 
invited the Gentile world to come and ac- 
cept his fatherly care. These have to be 
adopted into the family: “By adoption we 
cry Abba Father.” 

The adoption into God’s family must be 
a willing adoption. We must conform to 
the necessary procedure in order to become 
children in the family. First, God’s family 
is a holy family, and if we are to become 
members of it, we must repent of our sins. 
“All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” So, we must repent—turn 
away from our sins. 

There is an initiatory rite, a ceremony 
which inducts us into the family of God, 
and, as is to be expected, God himself is to 
have a part in that ceremony. Some say it 
is baptism. No, that can be performed by 
purely human instrumentality, and is so 
done. Others say, it is catechism. That too 
can be done independent of God. 


So, here it is. We are using the text, 
John 1:13, 14, “As many as receive HIM, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name; 
which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
of God.” And again; “With his own will 
begot he us with the word of truth” (Jas. 
1:18). 

Jesus said unto Nicodemus: “That which 
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is born in the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the spirit is spirit” (John 3:6). 
So the birth which takes us into the family 
of God is not that which happens to the 
body, but that which happens to the spirit. 
No ceremonial rite which is done to the body 
can induct us into the spiritual family, for 
it is our spirits, our wills, that must be 
changed and brought under the rules and 
regulations of the family of God. 

Thus the new relationship into which we 
come when we enter the family, does not 
change our natural bodies, but gives us 
grace to overcome the natural tendencies of 
our fleshly bodies, so that Paul says: “They 
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that are in the flesh, cannot please God. But 
ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if 
so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you” 
(Rom. 8:8). 

It would seem from the foregoing, that 
God has the major part to perform in our 
coming into the family, of which he is the 
head. Our part is making the choice, de- 
ciding that we want to be members of the 
family, and God has said how we must come 
in. Why should he not say, since it is his 
family, and we are to become subject to 
the rules of the family? We are to choose 
whether we will or will not be children of 
God, and he is to say how it is to be done. 


Our Fathers and the Government 


BY REV. FRED GUY STRICKLAND 


T was Professor Rauschenbusch who 
| showed most clearly, perhaps, how the 

American Revolution was assisted by the 
religious forces of America. Standing out 
as most American of them all was our own 
religious movement which began in that 
period when our freedom was seeking to 
express itself in terms of a new, repre- 
sentative government. We were not so 
large nor so well established as the old de- 
nominations, with their roots in the father- 
lands and motherlands across the sea. But 
we were the most distinctly associated with 
that liberty which during the time of the 
founders of this Republic was the watch- 
word of the more progressive and demo- 
cratic of them and finally the watchword of 
all the people. 

In Virginia, James O’Kelly was the per- 
sonal friend of Thomas Jefferson. Twice he 
preached in the halls of Congress on Jeffer- 
son’s invitation. In the “West” the pioneer 
preachers of the new Way were helping to 
write the charters of new States and at 
times some of them were members of State 
legislatures. In New England The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty was launched with the 
express purpose of matching political liberty 
with gospel liberty. The editor wrote in the 
first issue: 

A member of Congress said to me not 
long ago, “The people in this country are in 
general free as to political matters; but in 
things of religion, multitudes of them are 
apparently ignorant of what liberty is.”. . . 
The design of this paper is to show the 


liberty which belongs to men, as it respects 
their duty to God, and each other. 


“Liberty” was the general title of a series 
of articles beginning with the first issue of 
this remarkable periodical. The first article 
of “Liberty” dealt with a definition of re- 
ligious liberty as it was related to political 
or civil liberty. The second article dealt 
with the “rights of mankind in general.” 

It was the effort of our fathers, then, to 
bring a “New Light” to bear upon the life 
of their times. As liberty unified the citi- 
zens and States into one general govern- 
ment, so liberty was the solvent of sectarian 
strife, and would unite the divided and war- 


ring household of faith into “one flock, one 
Shepherd.” At the same time they were 
giving religious sanction to this new and 
strange political liberty. 

So “Liberty” was their great word. Also, 
it was the great word of that new experi- 
ment in government at Washington. It was 
the key word of a new philosophy which 
had captured the New World. Our fathers 
had the moral daring to claim this new 
motto and this new age for God and for his 
Christ. This was their contribution to their 
time. 

Now political liberty is won and taken for 
granted. So is its religious sanction. What 
we face today is a new age struggling into 
being. The people are demanding, more or 
less consciously, not only the right and free- 
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dom to vote, but the right and freedom to 
work, and the right to enjoy the fruitage of 
their labor. But such a right cannot be at- 
tained by a mere “let-alone” policy. Busi- 
ness has learned to co-operate. Slowly the 
people are learning to co-operate. Here and 
there are voices claiming this new motto, 
“Co-operation,” as a religious matter, just 
as our fathers claimed liberty as a religious 
matter over a century ago. 


Where do we as a people belong in this 
new struggle of the common life? As people 
reach out for industrial democracy, what is 
our natural and historic position? In the 
beginning of our movement we were identi- 
fied with an American Revolution. Is it 
logical that we espouse the Industrial Revo- 
lution, showing that the right to work is a 
Christian right, and that the right to enjoy 
what our labor has created is the old-time 
justice from the days of the Prophets un- 
til now? 

If the people of Christ do not give re- 
ligious sanction to this new awakening of 
the people, what then? There is France 
of a century ago. There is Soviet Russia 
today. These revolutions came with Terror. 
The American Revolution came with do- 
mestic peace and tranquillity, simply be- 
cause God’s people gave that revolution a 
religious sanction. If the changes that con- 
front us come with violence, and if the 
hearts of the people are turned away from 
the Church, it will be the fault of the 
Church, not of the people. 

God bless those who struggle for the 
emancipation of the world from greed and 
for the coming of Co-operation! 


Columbus, Ohio. 


“l Went to Church This Morning” 


BY A LAYMAN 


N fact, I went to church twice this morn- 

ing. 

Let me hasten to explain that I have 
been to church before, but I went in a new 
role this morning. 

I found myself in a strange (to me) city 
of the Middle West on this Sunday morn- 
ing and determined within me that I would 
frankly face some things that I have heard 
on the road and in the news of the day and 
which seem to have a touch of truth and 
maybe a rather weighty touch amounting to 
a heavy hand laid on the church. 

May I further explain that I go to church 
regularly and that I go to worship, but the 
difference which I determined upon this 
morning, was that I was going to criticize. 
I said to myself that I would be fair but I 
would be honest and analyze what help I 
received from going to church anyway. 

To be as fair as I could, to begin with. I 
resolved to go to the first church I came toa 
and, as I was in a strange city, I had no 
idea what church that might be. As it hap- 
pened, it was a very formal church and a 
very formal (to me) service. I found that 


it would be possible for me to go to this 
church at an earlier hour and to go to an- 
other service in the same block immediately 
following this first service. 

I have just come from these services and 
will try to evaluate their effect on me for 
good or bad or otherwise. 

It happened that the two churches were 
quite in contrast in the appeal of their 
architecture, music, ritual, and lack of it, 
and in many minor accessories. One church 
building was severely Gothic and crowned 
with an ornate cross on its steeple. The 
other church was “built for business” and 
had no steeple and no cross in evidence. In 
fact, (except for its bulletin board) I would 
have passed up the second church for a 
public library or something of the sort. The 
first church ministered to the passer-by and 
to the stranger within its gates with ec- 
clesiastical architecture, scenes in the life of 
Christ in its beautiful stained glass win- 
dows and with ornate altar and chancel 
furnishings. The other church was bare 
of all these things. Its style was Roman- 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


Deliver us from evil—Matt. 6:18. 
o 


If there is a sentence in the Lord’s 
Prayer that has seemed vague, it is likely 
the one which ends with the phrase quoted 
here. The others seem clear enough to 
move our reverence deeply. 

If the prayer were to stop where Luke 
brings it to a close, we would then have only 
that part of the sentence that urges a per- 
sonal idealism. But Mathew brings in the 
phrase, but deliver us from evil. Transla- 
tions vary, if that is important; for some 
read, from the evil one. 

The latter becomes more definite for some 
readers. Yet, if the reading is accepted, we 
are lost again when we ask if this is not 
much the same as the preceding phrase, 
Lead us not into temptation. There must 
be some way to understand each phrase as 
a distinct portion of the prayer. 

If we had been present when these words 
were spoken, or when the sentiment was ex- 
pressed which these words are meant to con- 
vey, likely they would have stood out more 
plainly as a specific spiritual desire. Then 
let us see if we can find a meaning for them 
in these times; and to do this, we will take 
the usual wording—deliver us from evil. 

There were depressing dangers every- 
where in that day. The more we learn of 
the history of Jesus’ time the more we un- 
derstand that there was peril everywhere. 
Life was not safe, property was uncertain, 
peaceful pursuits in any direction could be 
halted by painful experience nearly any mo- 
ment. There were warring religious fanatic- 
isms. Unjust officials, | unscrupulous 
strangers, and the evil designed generally 
could almost impose at will on the good- 
hearted and well behaved. 

And if we had lived then we would have 
known better how fervently the faithful 
heart would pray for the infinite God in 
some way to shield the upright from crush- 
ing injustice. 

jm} 
Fear not, O little flock! the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow; 

Dread not his rage and power: 

What though your courage sometimes 
faints? 
His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 

Lasts but an hour. 

—Selected. 


SS 


Usually this period of our year is given 
much to personal examination. These days 
of looking forward to the commemoration of 
the tragic experience of Jesus, and his 
triumph over it, have much in them to 
quicken our desires for higher living. We 
must face some spiritual mirror to see our- 
selves if we act as these days move us. 

But there is something of importance be- 
sides this. In these times we should be able 
to see more surely that there is much in the 
whole trend of human life that needs to be 
watched. There are yet evils that may all 
too soon overtake us and we be overwhelmed 


just where we may have hoped for safety 
and freedom. 


Hence we still pray this phrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer if we properly keep the spirit 
of these pre-Easter days. In fact, many 
are making this sentiment the urge of their 
lives in the work that they are trying to do 
for Kingdom of good will among men. Some 
stately souls are fervently giving them- 
selves to make war and bloodshed an out- 
worn and an outgrown method of settling 
national differences. But they have not 
achieved as yet; and because they have not, 
there are still possibilities of this evil break- 
ing out in the world again, more furious 
and deadly than ever before. 

If it comes again, many tell us who speak 
with understanding and conviction, waste 
and destruction may destroy whole civiliza- 
tions. Surely we still want to pray to be 
delivered from such a possible evil fortune. 


a 


Many are now fearing the very clash of 
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After this bright, glorious sheaf of 
years, 

Is there to be but darkness, death, dust? 

From the gray mold of our loving days 

Will there be no flowering? 

Will no sweet odors blow 

From the dead garden of existence? 


Must our thinking selves be sloughed 
of 

The circling universe, 

To make way for other selves 

Who will in turn dream out their little 
lives, 

At last to be flung into night? 


Is hope a lie? Does the morning utter 
falsehood? 

Is the darkness the real, 

And the light but a teasing flash? 

Is the caked ice of winter the final 
glory of the year 

Rather than full-blown summer? 

The mind staggers, but hope still 
breathes. 

—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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civilizations. That may mean war, but 
here we refer to other things that are im- 
plied by the problem. The impress of 
America—or the West—has not been good 
on the nations of the East. Commercial 
quests for gain have left poisoned feelings 
toward our ideals and our moral claims. 
This has not been true of America only. 
Readers will know of other nations that we 
think have offended worse than we have. 

But we, in turn, fear China and Japan. 
Not that we think they will war on us 
necessarily, though many do fear that. But 
we fear that the unwanted qualities which 
we so easily see in them will take root in 
our own cultural soils and finally spread 
ruin in our fields of achievement. We have 
not yet come to the place where we can see 
that to any citizen of any country there 
always seems to be discrepancies in his for- 
eign neighbor. If we do not like things that 
China has long practiced, there may be 
things that we have long practiced that dis- 
please our Chinese friends. 

And this fear keeps us apart. It obtains 
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in nearly all of our interracial contacts. If 
it does not stir suspicion, it at least makes 
us cold to each other. Thus the further ap- 
proach to the unity of all humanity is set 
aside while we give way to our smaller feel- 
ings and desires. 


If there could come some clear word from 
out the skies to guide us in many of these 
problems there could probably be a readier 
adjustment for many of us. But humanity 
does not advance that way. Jesus Christ 
put the possibilities of human advance in 
terms of faith in an infinite God and in an 
unbounded spirit of good neighborliness. 


Let the races stay pure, some say! In- 
deed, so say we all! But we have not yet 
been able to see that this purity is best 
promised by the principles that Jesus urged 
for men long years ago. And while we are 
hesitant to extend these fraternal attitudes 
to each other, as nations, we meet each other 
in random wanderings, strained commercial 
competition, and sometimes in questionable 
national design. Surely we may pray again 
to be delivered from such an evil way. 


oO 


Oh that men would strive 

To comprehend the breadth, 

And length, and depth, and height, 
And know the love of Christ, 

Which passeth knowing,— 

For Christ is ever far ahead, 
Revealing still new vistas of good will, 
New charms, new dreams, new mysteries! 
The same today as yesterday, 

Yet ever new, as men’s eyes grow 

In seeing power, as hearts 

Become attuned to love, 

The love of Christ. 


—Edgar Frank, in Christian Work. 
oO 


Fortunately we are not in a time as tense 
as were the times of Jesus. Those were 
days of dread; even a life as purposeful and 
as clean as his faced constant danger and 
final crushing. 


Our days are brighter days. Let us keep 
them brightening as they continue to come. 
Never was there such hope ahead! Never 
so many things to signify the continued ad- 
vance of Christian ideals. 

But there really are lurking evils in hu- 
man life. We need to see, now and then, 
where all of our advance may possibly be 
undone. 

Hence the continued logic of this phrase 
suggested by Jesus to those who wanted to 
learn to pray. 


O thou Lord of Life, deliver us from the 
nagging worry about food and raiment, as 
though the whole of life were in things we 
see and buy with money. What shall we ex- 
change for priceless and deathless life? De- 
liver us from the lure of the world for 
which men sell their souls. Free us from 
morbid fear of the death of the body, and 
open our eyes to “the sunset consummation 
lights of death.” Amen.—The Fellowship 
of Prayer. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 








The New Dormitory 

HE following names for furnished rooms 

are added to the list: 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Lower Stillwater, Ohio. 

Campbellstown, Ohio. 

Six Mile, Indiana. 

Two societies in Indiana have made the 
finishing for rooms, and have them ready 
to send. These “finishings,”’ you know, 
are pillows and pillow cases, sheets, bed 
spread, comfort, pair blankets, curtains, 
dresser and table scarfs, and rugs. The 
two societies are, New Liberty in the 
Eastern Indiana Conference, and Hunting- 
ton in the Eel River Conference. 


A New Society 


WE are glad to report a new society in 
the Central Ohio Conference, at South 
Vienna, and a prospect of having one at 
South Solon soon. 
Who will be next? We would like to re- 
port new societies each week during the 
Extension Period. 


MISss Margaret Alston, R. R. 1, Hender- 
“son, N. C., who is Superintendent of 
Missions for her district is giving every 
Sunday in February and March to visiting 
churches in her district in a worthy en- 
deavor to organize a woman’s missionary so- 
ciety in each of them. Sho hopes to or- 
ganize societies in New Hope, Beulah, 
Franklinton, Youngsville, Popes, Mt. Car- 
mel, and others. 


HROUGHOUT the church such great in- 

terest is taken in Miss Angie Crew and 
the fine beginning which she has made as a 
missionary in Japan that our readers will 
be very much interested indeed in the fol- 
lowing quotations from a personal letter 
written by her to Miss Mary Froebe, one of 
our most mission-interested women of the 
Miami Ohio Conference and a member of 
the church at Piqua: 


This has been a very busy week for us and 
there still remain many things to be done. 
Monday I tried to organize a sort of Y. W. 
c. A. for the girls of our church and had to 
spend hours and hours on planning the thing 
and getting it so I could talk it in Japanese. 
Yesterday I had my language lesson and made 
plans for my Bible class which met last night. 
Today Martha has been very busy getting 
ready for a meeting for the pastors of the 
northern field. She has spent many hours 
working on some posters which she intends 
to use tomorrow. They surely look nice too. 
Then Friday I have to go to Tsukidate to 
teach. Saturday I have a committee meeting 
for which I must plan, and then Sunday is al- 
ways as busy as can be. 

I suppose I have written you many times 
about my Bible classes. They are my chief 
interest so far, because I can teach in Eng- 
lish. I have a very interesting class here in 
Sendai. The boys attend very faithfully and 
here lately they have started a campaign for 
new members and they surely seem to be 
getting them too. Last night we had every 
chair in use and there are several more boys 
who have promised to come, but were not 
here last night. I don’t know what I will do 
with many more, but of course I am very 
much pleased to have the boys, boost it as 
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they are doing. I only hope and pray that 
they may receive real help from the class. 

Did I tell you that I have begun to take 
piano lessons since I came to Sendai? My 
teacher is a Japanese lady, the daughter of 
Rev. Kitano who was pastor of our Sendai 
Church for twenty-five years. I am not mak- 
ing any wonderful progress, but I think I 
am doing a little. Then I enjoy my associa- 
tion with my teacher very much. She under- 
stands English very well, and so I feel that 
I can talk with her. 


A Faithful Worker Called Home 
UR hearts are made sad by the news 
which we have just received of the death 

of Mrs. Susie M. Alexander, of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Alexander was a loyal member of 
the Columbus Church and will be greatly 
missed by the local church. She was also a 
Life Member of our Woman’s Mission 
Board; and for several years has been the 
treasurer of the Central Ohio Conference 
woman’s board. The president of the con- 
ference board says of her in the letter com- 
menting her death: 


We shall surely miss her in our mission 
board. She was always so faithful to all 
meetings and very accurate in all accounts. 


Mrs. Alexander was known to many of 
our mission women outside the Central Ohio 
Conference: Because of her interest in our 
mission work and the general work of the 
church, she attended meetings of the Cen- 
tral Convention and of the Quadrennial Con- 
vention. 

The servant has been called home, but her 
work lives on. . 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





A STUDY 
From Christian Annual, 1926 
Gains and Loses in Membership in 1925 


New England Convention 


CONFERENCE GAIN LOSS 
DE Si canntvawatecs buenas eese kOubaN © 59 
Ee ere rr rrr rr eee 7 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts ....... 82 
EE ere errr eee 63 
York and Cumberland ................ 106 
ES ce ere is 161 106 


Metropolitan Convention 
NN ta scabs cnccc bdebsabea ee 28 


ee OED i piv kc cwsncséccneess 8 
OUD onc da usc ce soe or0naee 100 
Se I AT MUE bc cn nsec cnvhbe sins 6 23 
DE GthstGeuik oibnesina<etacsaw eae 12 
Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania .. 123 
Southwestern West Virginia .......... 69 
RE rey re 130 
Western Pennayivania ..........csceses 
WES WHEE, avidin wb wn e'nss esses ewes 26 

REE! cGnawspass Nes Sachaseesadndsaess 6389 200 

Central Convention 

ne a 46 
I SE en ae 58 
REL: (nave cannwhsvees eden 348 
TER clbnn S50 Cnet pe vietihddd one besa 465 
FS eer ep er eer 18 
a SS Ce err Pe ree 43 
Indiana Miami Reserve .............. 7 
I SURI 6 4:5 is av 'Ke wie a 4 0.0 0,0 5.8 164 
Kentucky District Number One ........ 19 
Kentucky District Number Two ........ 16 
MINING: i355 yo na aelw hes econeeaed 1,406 
PE. ot b sc Sehesnswebssnhen ao Ons 12 
Ne MD ns ik 2 rn whe Si OE bse hoe is a 124 
ee Ne Se eee 1 
Northwestern Indiana ................. 94 
Northwestern QO 2... c.cccccccsccce 277 
REE RS a eee ee 1 
er ee ere a aa 28 
CEN nc ccknaboosboucekecs a < 185 
gO OE PETE oT ere 19 
PE ME ca xacancsesvaaaain Sake sooo 
ND SS cin aw Chins be nas sbecOeeasess 71 


MARCH 11, 1926 








RAT AUIS 55 5 555 55 oss ois 5890% 97 
SeRDINT SIMAERENL | 0. 0'\6 0:8 0 0A 4,38 3 Slaw we 68 
SS rere er een 212 
Southern Wabash Illinois .............. 32 
bide Sree 334 
Western Michigan and N. Indiana .. 9 
MEL 5555s 'cis- Dips Zw Gs x awa Rn essere 1,382 
Western Convention 
SINE! RIN | 05S 05554 Rad bo was ee hen Stew 56 
IN IRMA: 5. cnn ck gw cia saree v a ean'e 45 
Northern Kansas and Nebraska ....... 135 
Northwestern Kansas .............0005 36 
REENRY MMUMONNEE 5s. 65Gs coeibn a OkGies echoes” 41 
RURIETE AMMEN orcs i010 Sou’ hialc ale aioe eww 134 
ce es ee er a 36 
RO RIROR MONE o's ay sags akg has aw eee ee 4 13 
EEE OO ES Ree nen eee eee 10 
ONIN SEIU. sista sw c'ebne odaica<ikes 4o85% 234 
MIU RIO 6 55's 6 aii Svc dale waeclnxs ee 24 
Western Washington «2... cccséccccveas 
i ES Sa 0s OE er ee 515 249 
Southern Convention 
PRRMNON fin taretae cases wick caboose snes 96 
Eastern North Carolina ............... 761 
eS Ee een een 548 


Georgia and Alabama 


North Carolina and Virginia ......... 580 
Western North Carolina .............. 453 
Virginia Valley Central ............... 162 
a re a eee 
SOR RMON eae 5k 5c Sw wasn ds aes 6,687 1,937 


Net Gain, 4,750. 
Present membership, 116,469. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





— 
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SOME folks are perfectly willing to con- 

struct crosses for others to carry, and 
pray “Thy Kingdom come” on condition that 
it comes their way. 





The preparatory work for the General 
Convention, meeting in Urbana, Illinois, 
October 20-28, 1926, is going steadily on. 
There is promise of a very interesting and 
altogether important session. 





A student of philosophy once said to Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, then president of Brown Uni- 
versity, “Doctor, I don’t believe I have a 
soul.” “Possibly not, possibly not,” said the 
Doctor. “You ought to know. I have one. 
Good day, sir.” 


A few days ago I received an offering 
from a church of a little more than six 
dollars. Some days later a member of that 
church, who was not present when this offer- 
ing was taken, sent a personal offering of 
almost half as‘much as that of the whole 
congregation. Did the congregation give as 
much as it should have given, or did the in- 
dividual member give more? I feel quite 
sure that he would say that he gave not a 
cent more than he should have given. 





A preacher once made the following an- 
nouncement: “The business meeting will be 
held quarterly each week, instead of every 
two months, as usual. Next Tuesday being 
Ash Wednesday, an open air meeting will be 
held in the church parlors to decide what 
color the building will be whitewashed.” He 
did not mention the offering that was over- 
due The General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church. 





Once a clergyman, after having preached 
on heavenly recognition in a very strong and 
stirring manner, was asked, by one who 















heard it, to preach on human recognition. 
Said he, “I have been attending your church 
for three years, and in all that time not five 
persons have even bowed to me.” A sermon 
on human recognition may now and then be 
needed, but none need it so much as the 
one who requests it. Had the hearer been 
as friendly and sociable as he expected 
others to be, he would have had but small 
reason for his complaint. In judging others, 
he condemned himself. When a pastor says 
his members are stingy, he confesses that 
he has set the standard of their giving, and 
when one complains of others being unsocial, 
that one says we are all alike; we are all to- 
gether in our selfishness. 





Remittances for February, 1926 


Whole Number of Remittances ............0000- 124 
Cai Se visa 0 arc. <'e Nia'y-d Wein ww os era dea akin 109 
General Convention ............es.0. $656.72 
Ciertetiee. TCURIGR 6c ciccsecicvedes 85.86 
eee II hoc avd Wh bein eed anu 5.00 
NE I i Sawhicctckccs as sane 5.00 
I -ipaivdinadetcud sees cGaneas 24.84 
Woman’s Mission Board ............. 4.10 
Aged Ministers’ Home .............. 3.40 
Carversville Orphanage .............. 35.49 
RCRD inch Cass 55 sdaee'sss 33S0al 99.01 
Be ee PRAT ee ee eet eee a eee 2 
General Convention ...........sseeee. $ 3.80 
ere 39.00 
From Christian Endeavor Societies ............ 1 
Rare ree $ 11.00 
pe eS OR ERE CREE Ee re 5 
General Convention ............see0% $ 3.00 
Christian Education ........60ccecees 2.50 
Aged Ministers’ Home «62000 0ccccs ee 5.00 
Carversville Orphanage .............. 11.00 
PRES SNRINININ 5 Gos 5 Gh boo 40 808 00 2.00 
RS CSEh nN RIND <5 on: a9 in 5. us 18 wiaiele Sissel Wamu rf 
Gemeral GCORBVERTOR ...60.6cdcdieceseces $ 13.00 
Aged Ministers’ Home .............. 37.00 
PN PR oa Dicietcli ae beens at omans 8.00 


Received for Near East Relief 
February, 1926 


Kk... Ue RS ae eee $ 11.00 
New Bedford, North Church, Mass. .......... 27.51 
Porterville Church and S. S., Ill. ........... 6.23 
ep I ie a ae ae nee 53.27 
Fort Recovery Church, Ohio ................. 10.00 
PARI HER, MMe MAIN «nig s Gipele RWG Sib s Ok kOe aed 39.00 
FIQUVISVIENS: MOMNNPOM,, BIE oo 6066.6.0.0:66:0 60:6:6 a wceeinre 2.00 
PERSONAL GIFTS 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Cox, Ind. .............. $ 8.00 

ME hs os sn Visite ace Shale reas Sk $157.01 


Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





A Report on Your Investments 
PALMER Christian College, Albany, Mis- 

souri, Dr. F. G. Coffin president, has 
issued a very timely leaflet, “A Report on 
Your Investments.” At this time, when the 
needs of our college work are so very great, 
the facts presented are of special signifi- 
cance. Palmer is rendering a great service, 
and members of the Christian Church of all 
sections will be interested in the following 
quoted from this leaflet: 

Funds invested in building young life into 
Christian ideals and greater efficiency bring 
returns of the most valuable and lasting 
kind, _It is money-plus when cold, lifeless 
cash is transformed into glowing, Christ- 
like, competent young lives. . . . 

_ The friends of the college who have made 
investments in the institution should know 
Something of the results of their invest- 
ments and whether, in the language of mod- 
ern business, the college is “making good” 
and is really a “going concern.” 

As information upon which each reader 
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It Is a Going Concern 


UR Foreign Mission work is a going concern. If you want the facts, 


> Last year in 


read the leaflet, ““Giving an Account of Ourselves.’ 

our two fields of Japan and Porto Rico we completed a new 
mission home and added a parsonage for a national pastor; continued the 
training of nine or ten young people for Christian work in their own 
lands; conducted seven kindergartens and three or four Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools; continued our full share in co-operative work with other 
missions; increased the self-support on the part of the national church in 
both fields; added new national workers until our present force of. mission- 
aries and national workers now numbers about a dozen in Porto Rico and 
nearly fifty in Japan. 

In Porto Rico our property is valued at about $50,000, including 
two mission homes, two parsonages, and four churches, besides several 
smaller buildings. 

In Japan we have property holdings valued at about $170,000, 
including four mission homes, eight parsonages, nine churches, and three 
combination parsonage-preaching places. 

We are still compelled to rent many buildings to handle the work 
throughout the two fields. In addition to the special activities mentioned 
above, we have kept up our regular work on a greatly reduced budget, 
and in the face of this serious handicap, we have continued to develop 
the national church and led one hundred and fifty-one to a confession of 
Christ last year. 

The administration expense of this department was 9.2% of the total 
budget. For this same expense we could have handled twice the amount 
of money we did handle, which would have cut the percentage of adminis- 
tration expense to half the above figure. Many business firms carry over- 
head expense of from fifteen to twenty-five and even fifty percent. We 
are not ashamed of our record of economy. 


A Going Concern Must Be a Growing Concern 


WE are a going concern, but we cannot keep on growing without larger 
funds. No other concern could. We have sent out missionaries to 
represent us in introducing Christ to Japan and Porto Rico. They cannot 
represent us or our Christ properly if we tie their hands by failing to 
support them. In Porto Rico they are working while we work here; in 
Japan they are working while we sleep. As our representatives they are 
trying to reach a million in Japan and seventy thousand in Porto Rico, 
for whom our church is responsible and who will not be reached unless 
we reach them. 

As a member of the Christian Church you are a stockholder in this 
going concern. How much have you invested? What do you consider 
your holdings worth in spiritual values? How much will you invest this 
year in your Foreign Mission offering? Unless the deficit is raised, we shall 
be compelled to reduce the work which is now far less than we, in honor 
and self-respect, should permit it to be. 


Are You One of the Fellowship of Self-denial? 


THis week throughout our church hundreds of our people have entered 

into a fellowship of self-denial, doing without some pet luxury for 
one week. They intend to bring the amount thus saved together with 
their regular Foreign Mission offering next Sunday in a denomination-wide 
effort to wipe out the deficit and give the Foreign Mission work the funds 
it needs and should have to keep on growing. 


If You Did not Join This Fellowship 


EVEN though you did not join this fellowship of self-denial, you can 
still have a share in this great effort. Will you add to your regular 
Foreign Mission offering next Sunday the amount you spent for some of 
the luxuries you are enjoying this week? Let us not forget that if this 
is to be a real self-denial offering it must be in addition to what we would 
ordinarily give for Foreign Missions at this time. A financial victory in 
our giving will be a spiritual victory in our living. Our overseas work is a 
going concern materially and spiritually. A great sacrificial offering now 
will 
Keep It Going and Growing. 


THE FOREIGN MISSION DEPARTMENT, 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary. 
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may base his own conclusions we include a 
few facts covering the past seven years of 
the operation of Palmer College. 

The present administration closed the first 
year of these seven with a total enrollment 
of 97 separate students in all departments; 
the second year there were 126; third year, 
178; fourth year, 274; fifth year, 307; the 
sixth, 326. During the present, or seventh 
year, there have been 614 enrollments in all 
departments, which, when all duplications 
are eliminated in those cases where students 
are enrolled in more than one department, 
brings the total enrollment of different stu- 
dents to 466. 

The graduates from the college depart- 
ment proper, exclusive of those in the minor 
departments, have been by years respective- 
ly as follows: 2, 7, 12, 16, 18, 25, and 35. 
During this period there have been 181 
graduates in all departments. Meanwhile, 
there have been 28 Life Recruit students 
preparing for the ministry, missionary 
work, or other form of all-time Christian 
service. The largest number of these are 
now at work in the field. In this item no 
account is taken of those who have been 
trained for places of leadership in the local 
church, nor of those prepared for special 
service in the community through the School 
of Religion. 

During this time a commodious annex has 
been made to the Administration Building 
and the building renovated and improved in 
many ways, the office completely remodeled, 
the gymnasium refloored, a fine athletic field 
and tennis court constructed, an improved 
sewage system installed, and several thou- 
sand dollars expended in pianos, platform 
improvements, laboratory and library equip- 
ment. In addition to this Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Orban, Jr., have provided fifty thousand dol- 
lars toward the erection of another building 
which is needed for the better accommoda- 
tion and correlation of the work of the 
college. 

The leafiet also tells of the two additional 
schools, the “School of Religion” co-operat- 
ing with the Missouri State Sunday School 
Association, in which 108 were enrolled in 
the 1925 session, and the summer school for 
teachers, fully accredited, which enrolled 
145 last summer. The college endowment 
has been increased $61,025, and the main- 
tenance resources have also been increased, 
though they are far below actual needs and 
leave a large deficit at the close of each 
year. The college is now fully accredited, 
and its grades are accepted everywhere. 


Through all of these forward steps, it has 
been possible to develop strong Christian 
characters on Palmer campus through the 
years. 

“Are these things worth while?” chal- 
lenges the leafiet; “Are they sufficient divi- 
dends upon the investment made in Palmer 
College? When returns from other invest- 
ments are looked at in the light of another 
world, how valuable will they be? Palmer 
College should not be supported as an ob- 
ject of pity. It brings great returns upon 
every penny invested. It is also a big 
opportunity to youth to invest a few years 
in preparation which will yield lifelong re- 
turns.” 

Again we are reminded of that statement 
It costs something to have colleges, but it 
costs infinitely more not to have them. The 
contribution of institutions like Palmer and 
Defiance and all of our other colleges can 
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Too Much for Missions 


That Foreign Mission Board is Asking for 
$69,689.17 for 1926. That’s a Lot of Money. 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


UST think of it. The Foreign Mission Board of the Christian Church is ask- 
ing for an offering from the Christian Church next Sunday (March 14) and 
they want $69,689.17. That sure is a lot of money. I know that there is a big 
work in Japan and Porto Rico that we are responsible for, but where is $69,000 
pius coming from among us poor folks that have a hard time to get along? 
How can we ever raise so much money as that in one year for foreign missions ? 


Well Let’s See. Let’s Figure! 


The say that we have about 100,000 folks in the Christian Church and over 
90,000 in the Christian Church Sunday-schools, and nearly 10,000 in our Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies. That makes about 200,000 folks but a lot of them are 
in Church and Sunday-school or Christian Endeavor and counted twice and so 
we will cut out half of them and that leaves us 100,000. Then there are a lot 
on the roll that haven’t showed up lately or have moved away or something so 
I guess we had better be sure and cut off another half. That leaves 50,000. I 
guess that is a good rock bottom membership of our church, Sunday-school, and 
Christian Endeavor. But let’s bend backwards in being fair and say that 
one-half of them do not earn wages so that leaves us 25,000 and that’s almost 
dishonestly fair. 

Now I know personally a lot of these folks and I know some that have 
an income of twenty-five dollars a day and over. I know others who have in- 
rumes from ten to fifteen dollars a day. And I know that there are thousands 
ef them that have an income from their farms or businesses of five dollars a 
day plus. But let’s play safe and say that the average income of these 25,000 
folks is only a dollar a day, which is a lot less than an average day laborer 
earns. Now that leaves us only 25,000 folks out of 200,000 and puts them down 
to one dollar a day income and that’s so scandalous that I fear that some one 
will demand that I be excommunicated for disloyalty and casting a slur on 
our church. 


But Let’s Suppose. 


Suppose we have just 25,000 members that earn one dollar a day and that 
they spend ninety-nine cents of it on themselves for food and local church 
expenses and other calls and sickness and amusements and clothing and rent 
and fuel and light and candy and face powder and movies and street car fare 
and tobacco and pianos and radios and automobiles—well say they spend 
ninety-nine cents of it this way—just suppose that they do. They will still 
have one cent a day for Christ and the Church’s onward movement in Japan 
and Porto Rico and the foreign mission work of our denomination. 


And if they did even that, what would it mean? 


It would mean that these 25,000 folks alone would give $250 a day or 
$91,250 a year for Foreign Missions, and the call is for $69,689.17. Although 
the need is truly for double that amount and is kept down because we have 
not taught our folks to give a fraction of one cent a day for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 

We think mighty little of paying five cents a day for car fare or candy 
or telephone or movie or tobacco or fun or face powder or radio or automo- 
bile gas, but five cents a day from 100,000 real Christians would be ONE MIL- 
LION EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS A 
YEAR IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH instead of the small $70,000 the Mis- 
sion Board is asking for. 

Do you remember the man who crawled into a hollow log when it rained 
and the rain swelled the log until he couldn’t get out and when he knew that he 
would have to die there he got to thinking over his, past life and he remem- 
bered that one time when there was a call for a million dollars for missions 
that he gave five cents, and as he remembered that it made him feel so small 
that he crawled out of the log and went home to give half he had to the cause. 
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not be overemphasized. How much have 
you invested in them? 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Co-operation and Loyalty 
HROUGH February and March the 
churches of our Southern Convention are 
raising an Emergency Mission Fund. In 
The Christian Sun of February 11 the edi- 
tor, Dr. J. O. Atkinson, says, “Every active 
pastor in the Southern Christian Convention 
has planned to observe Mission Month dur- 


ing either February or March. There is co- 
operation and loyalty.” That is the spirit 
that wins. Every active pastor co-operat- 
ing. What a work will be accomplished 
when throughout our whole brotherhood the 
spirit of loyalty and co-operation prevails. 
What steps forward will be taken when 
every active pastor and church heartily co- 
operates with the work of his conference. 
What a note of victory will be heard when 
all our conferences actually co-operate with 
the plans and programs of their Regional 
Convention; and better still will we be able 
to go forward when all our Regional Con- 
ventions unitedly carry out the plans, pro- 
gram, and work of our General Convention. 





















. 


There is a steady growing spirit of co- 
operation and loyalty by our churches and 
pastors for all the enterprises of our work, 
and we thank God for it. That is the way 
it ought to be. We should get behind our 
General Convention plans unitedly, behind 
our colleges, missions, literature, officials, 
all our agencies. In our church they are 
not handed down from some person or 
boards. The plans and programs in our 
Christian Church are worked out by the 
General Convention. All our officials are 
chosen by said Convention. All such pro- 
grams are placed in the hands of definite 
boards and executives to carry out what the 
Convention itself votes. In our church all 
matters of importance come up from the 
people. Plans and programs are theirs. 
Boards and officials are agencies and an- 
nually they give account to the General 
Board which is the Convention itself ad 
interim, and then every quadrennial year 
they give an account of their stewardship 
to the Convention itself. There should be 
hearty, loyal co-operation and ready spirit 
to yield local and individual plans to the 
general plans. Our people are doing more 
of it. It is necessary in baseball, basket- 
ball, football, the games of life. It is neces- 
sary for co-operation in the home between 
husband, wife, and children if the home is 
to be happy and successful. It is necessary 
in a school, in state, in church. The more 
we can learn to co-operate as pastors and 
churches in all the blue prints and outlines 
worked out by our General Convention, the 
better will our individual churches prosper 
as well as the whole work of our Christian 
Church. 


We can never get very far when church 
and pastor will not co-operate with the 
officials and plans of the conference. Our 
work will not go forward when your confer- 
ence is a law unto itself and will not work 
in unison with the plans of your regional 
convention. The work will always limp and 
halt when a regional convention does not 
loyally co-operate with the General Con- 
vention. It is splendid that we are coming 
to a day, not far ahead we hope, when we 
shall not be saying, “Everybody is out of 
step but me.” It is great to work together. 


BELIEVE in the Christian Church, its 

history, principles, future; 

I believe in its people, their faith, loyalty, 
generosity; 

I believe in its institutions, departments 
of work, agencies; 

I believe in the men and women who stand 
in its places of leadership, their faithfulness, 
ability, devotion, economy, sacrificial spirit; 

I believe in our oncoming young men and 
women. 

Because I believe thus, I give my heart, 
prayers, money, service, and loyal co-opera- 
tion to the plans and work of the Christian 
Church, its men and agencies. 

Loyalty and co-operation will go a long 
ways in making our Christian Church ful- 
fill her mission in the world. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





A Trip Into the Mountains of Southern 
Pennsylvania 

T about nine-thirty on the morning of 
“February 21 I landed at Everett, Penn- 
sylvania. I went down to spend several 
days in work in the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Conference with Brother 
Sparks and Dr. Jay. Dr. Jay met me at 
the train and immediately we started out to 
the Black Valley Church. We drove sev- 
eral miles out into the country and were 
met by a bobsled and had to ride the rest of 
the way to the church in that way on ac- 
count of the snowdrifts. On account of 
the bad roads the folks were late in arriv- 
ing, but when the services were started quite 
a number were there. I spoke on the gen- 
eral mission work of the church and em- 
phasized the foreign mission program. I 
found that in that church, as in almost all 
of the churches of the conference, the bud- 
get system is being used and that every 
church is using the newest financial methods 
as a result of the work of the field secre- 
tary. It was quite a satisfaction to me to 
learn of the organizations in the churches 
one would naturally expect, because of their 
location, to be back on such plans. 

In the afternoon of Sunday we drove to 
the Clearville Church where we had an ex- 
cellent audience, and then at night I spoke 
at the Earlston Church at Everett. Monday 
night Brother Sparks took me to the Mt. 
Union Church and then to Fairview the next 
day. On these trips I realized something of 
the difficulties Brother Sparks has en- 
countered in his field work in the conference. 
The day that we went to the Fairview 
Church we drove about twenty-five miles 
over hills and through valleys, crossing one 
mountain, a part of the time on a road cut 
into the side of the mountain with a sheer 
descent on our right all of the time that if 
we had gone off the side of the road would 
have meant our families could have collected 
our life insurance, and that road was cov- 
ered with ice. That was one time when one 
could thank the Lord for ruts. In other 
places the mud was so deep that it seemed 
that Brother Sparks must have a great faith 
in his machine to start through. In the 
miles that I traveled while on my trip I 
think that more than half of the time we 
had to travel with the machine in low gear. 
Of course we made more. speed when on 
high, but much of the time we had to go 
very slowly. Yet with all of that it was 
surprising the number of people who came 
to the services. Our average attendance 
during the week at the six churches was 
about sixty. At the Fairview Church, 
where Brother Lewis Duvall is the pastor, 
we had forty-six men and seventeen women. 

At every place we visited I found the folks 
lamenting the thought of losing Brother 
Sparks in the field work of the conference. 
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In the things which I saw in my rounds, 
however, I am convinced he has established 
conditions and organized the churches in a 
manner that will not be lost even when he 
is not there to back it up with his presence. 
He has taught the folks their own possibil- 
ities and has raised their standards of lead- 
ership in a way that cannot be lost. The 
influence of Dr. Jay in the conference has 
been most excellent and with that of the 
president, Mr. Foor, is bound to maintain 
the excellent standard of the work there. 

This conference has made the contribution 
of a fine group of excellent pastors and 
leaders to the Christian Church and, with 
the interest there in the Young People’s 
Congress, we believe will still produce more. 
On the last night at the Buck Valley 
Church people walked long distances 
through the worst kind of roads to get 
there, some of them as far as four miles. 
An interest like that is most encouraging in- 
deed and is worthy of leadership. 


Put Under Grace 


REMEMBER when a boy, I used to go 

to a certain school in New England, 
where we had a quick-tempered master, who 
always kept a rattan. It was, “If you don’t 
do this, and don’t do that, I’ll punish you.” 
I remember many a time of this rattan be- 
ing laid upon my back. I think I can almost 
feel it now. He used to rule that school by 
the law. But after a while there was some- 
body who began to get up a movement in 
favor of controlling the school by love. A 
great many said you can never do that with 
those unruly boys, but after some talk it 
was at last decided to try it. I remember 
how we thought of the good time we would 
have that winter when the rattan would be 
out of the school. We thought we would 
then have all the fun we wanted. I remem- 
ber who the teacher was—it was a lady— 
and she opened the school with prayer. We 
hadn’t seen it done before and we were im- 
pressed, especially when she prayed that 
she might have grace and strength to rule 
the school with love. Well, the school went 
on for several weeks and we saw no rattan, 
but at last the rules were broken, and I 
think I was the first boy to break them. 
She told me to wait till after school and 
then she would see me. I thought the 
rattan was coming out sure, and I stretched 
myself up in warlike attitude. After school, 
however, I didn’t see the rattan, but she sat 
down by me and told me how she loved me, 
and how she had prayed to be able to rule 
that school by love, and concluded by saying, 
“I want to ask you one favor—that is, if 
you love me, try to be a good boy;” and I 
never gave her trouble again. She just put 
me under grace. And that is what the Lord 
does. God is love, and he wants us all to 
love him.—Dwight L. Moody. 


oO 


The Bible has been the favorite bovk of 
those who were troubled and down-trodden. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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Jesus Dies and Rises From the Dead 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 21, 1926 
John 19:23-30; 20:19, 20 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life, that I 
may take it again.—John 10:17. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 

15—Behold the Man. 
John 19:1-9. 

Tuesday, March 16—Jesus Crucified. 
John 19:23-30. 
Wednesday, March 17—The Body En- 
tombed. John 19:38-42, 
Thursday, March 18—The Empty Tomb. 
John 20:1-10. 
19—Jesus Appears to 
John 20:11-18. 
Saturday, 20—The Ever-living 
Lord. Heb. 1:8-12. 
Sunday, March 21—God Delivers From 
Death. Psalm 16:1-11. 


Monday, March 


Friday, March 
Mary. 


March 











A SERVICE OF WORSHIP 

Very Quiet Music—Piano or orchestra. 

Silent Prayer—School standing. 

Hymn—“‘Into the Woods My Master Went,” 
No. 106 in ““Worship and Song.” 

Story of Gethsemane, Trial, and Crucifixion 
—Told by teacher of Juniors. 

Hymn—"'There Is a Green Hill Far Away,” 
No. 107 in “Worship and Song.” 

Prayer—By Pastor. Thanks for Jesus, his 
life, and his death, and prayer that each 
one of us may take up our cross and follow 
Jesus. 

Secretary—Some special feature. 

Superintendent—Plans looking forward two 
weeks to Easter. 

Hymn—"‘Savior, Thy Dying Love,”’ No. 110 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 


Away With Him 


ND was the crowd shouting just a day 

or two before, “Hosanna?” How fickle 
is the mob. But it takes leadership to get 
a crowd to shout. They are now led to 
shout, “Away with him.” Jesus is a dis- 
turber. The man who is living a sinful life, 
or whose life is not transparent, is worried 
by the stainless life of Jesus. We always 
want to get rid of that which shows up our 
sins and, sometimes, even that which reveals 
our faults and weaknesses. Jesus is not 
orthodox. He is not following the faith of 
his fathers, and so the fundamentalists of 
his day join the mob and shout, “Away with 
him.” 


His Garments 


Many a mother has folded up little gar- 
ments, for baby will not need them any 
more, and so, too, the garments of older ones 
have been folded away, or generously given 
away because they would no longer be worn. 
So the garments of Jesus are to be given 
away. They think it is all over with him. 
Well, they were right, but they were also 
gloriously wrong. He had finished his 
earthly life and will never again need earth- 
ly garments in time or in eternity. But his 
life is not over as they supposed; it was just 


beginning. He soon arose to wear the gar- 
ments of eternity. 
Casting Lots 

How old sin is! And particularly how 
old is the sin of taking what does not belong 
to you, or that which you have not earned. 
These men were gambling at the foot of the 
cross, and in Christian America it is still 
going on. And most amazing the church 
that most prominently displays the cross 
many times encourages this very gambling 
spirit in its lotteries. And sometimes at 
some church bazaars our Protestant 
churches come very close to the border line. 
How we do need the teaching of, and prac- 
tice of, stewardship to save us from this 
dangerous border line. 
Standing by the Cross, His Mother 

What a beautiful picture! Others may 
have fled or may have thought it was all 
over and in discouragement gone home. But 
not his mother; she stayed to the end. But 
how characteristic this is of mothers. Others 
leave us or pass on to their own task, sorry 


for us it may be, but it cannot be helped.. 


But mother stays until all is over and all 
hope gone. What a gift God has given to 
us in our mothers. 

Woman, Behold Thy Son 


Jesus is suffering agony on the cross, but 
his suffering is not too intense for him to 
think of the mother who bore him, and so 
he makes his thoughtful provisions for her. 
So it should be a joy to every mother to 
know that he cares for them. He listened 
to the mothers’ pleas to bless their children, 
and at the cross his heart was touched with 
her need and loneliness. 
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It Is Finished 

Yes; his earthly life is over. “Having 
loved his own that were in the world, he 
ioved them to the uttermost.” He has done 
all he could do for them in life, and now he 
will go to the cross for them. There is no 
dark valley that we must enter, not even 
the valley of death, but he has gone before 
and blazed a path for us whereby we may 
get out. So by his death he turns death to 
life for us. And he has finished the work of 
grace for us. When the deed for the prop- 
erty is all written out, then it is signed, and 
thus it is finished. God had been making 
the deed of eternal life out for us, and on 
the cross Jesus signed it in red, and it was 
finished. 
The Women, God Bless Them 


What would the church and the world do 
without their loving loyal service? How 
hopeless it all seemed for them, and yet 
they stayed on. Then when the Sabbath 
hours were passed, how hopeless it still is, 
but they came just the same. How hopeless 
it seemed that the State would ever prohibit 
the traffic in intoxicating liquor, but the 
women worked away. How hopeless it 
seemed that the men would ever become 
aroused to the call of Jesus to “Go into all 
the world,” but the women not only stayed 
at the foot of the cross, but brought the 
fragrant offerings of their prayers and gifts. 
And how many stones have been rolled away 
at their advance. 


Jesus Is Living, not Dead 


Jesus was crucified, and it is gloriously 
true that he died for us, but we are not 
serving a crucified Lord, but a living, loving 
Savior and friend. The religion and the 
views of so many people seem to be those 
of men to whom Jesus is dead and fixed in- 
stead of living and going forward. When 
Jesus, after his resurrection, came to where 
the disciples were, he said, “Peace;” but it 
was the peace of hope and prospect, not of 
lethargy. 


What Does Jesus Mean by Cross-bearing? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 21, 1926 
Matt. 10:21-28; John 10:11-16 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
+ Christian Church 


Program Pointers 

Arrange the chairs in the room in the form of a 
cross. 

Cut small crosses from pasteboard and write 
thereon the part you wish the different members to 
take in the meeting and present to the members. 
Haev a string attached to the upper end of the cross 
so that they may tie them in button-holes or fasten 
to dresses. 

Suggested Hymns: “The Old Rugged Cross; “In 
the Cross of Christ I Glory;’’ “Must Jesus Bear the 
Cross Alone; “Carry Your Cross With a Smile;” 
“The Way of the Cross;” “The Old Wayside Cross.” 
(male quartet.) ‘‘Jesus I My Cross Have Taken.”’ 

For Debate: Resolved, That cross-bearing should be 
the test of church membership. 


Thoughts on the Theme 
ATT. 16:21. Jesus’ cross was a heavy 
one, and he knew just how heavy it was 
going to be; but he “set his face like a 
flint” as he went up to Jerusalem to bear 


the wooden cross up the rugged hill of 
Calvary. The real cross that Jesus bore 
was being borne every day as he journeyed 
to the place where they would nail him to 
the cross of wood. The real cross is a 
spiritual one rather than a material one. 
At least the spiritual part of it is the 
heavier, more burdensome part. 


V. 24. “Deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.” Three steps in this 
process of cross-bearing, and in the order in 
which Jesus gave them. Gethsemane, the 
place of the denial of the old self-life pre- 
cedes Calvary, the place of cross-bearing; 
and the Jesus path which we are to tread 
day by day, if we are to follow him, starts 
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from the far-side of the cross. I am sure 
that in the thinking of many Endeavorers, 
as well as in the thinking of many older 
Christians, there needs to be a revaluation 
of the meaning of the words, “deny him- 
self.” The usual thought seems to be that 
this means to deny yourself of, something 
or things that we like to do, which Jesus 
would like to have us not do. I am sure 
that the meaning goes far deeper than that 
and is more inclusive. It means the abso- 
jute surrender of my self-life, my self-will, 
and the letting of the life and the will of 
Jesus Christ take their places. After we 
have made this complete surrender we are 
ready to follow Jesus whithersoever he may 
lead, to India, China, Japan, Africa, to the 
ends of the earth, or to serve in our own 
little community, as he may direct. The real 
meaning of the terms, “Life Recruit” and 
“Student Volunteer,” is just that surrender 
to the will of Christ. 

“Take up his cross.” This means much 
more than is usually meant when this ex- 
pression is used. There was a time when we 
heard it applied almost exclusively to giv- 
ing testimony in prayer meeting. Such use 
of the term barely touched the fringe of the 
meaning that Christ put into it. Self-denial 
is the negative of the Christian life; cross- 
bearing is the positive. To bear the cross in 
the sense that Jesus meant is to stake your 
life, your all, on the great venture that love, 
and honesty, and fairness, and sacrifice, and 
service will win in the end; and that sel- 
fshness, and trickery, and malice, and 
hatred are a losing game in the end. His 
call is to every Endeavorer, to any man who 
will, to such denial of self, to such cross- 
bearing for him and for the blessing of the 
world. The cross-bearers in this life will be 
the crown-wearers in the life to come. 


“And follow me.” The path which Jesus 
chose was the path of complete self-negation. 
Study his life with the most minutely 
scrutinizing study possible and you will be 
unable to find the least suggestion of selfish- 
ness in act or word. Nothing for self; 
everything for others. This is the pattern 
he sets for us, and to this alluring pathway 
he invites us. And if we walk this pathway 
we will have his companionship all the way. 

V. 25. “For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it: and whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake shall find it.” What a lot of 
false “Life-savers” there are in this world. 
Some of them bear the following labels; “1 
must look out for number one,” “Safety 
first,’ “Every man for himself,” “Win by 
fair means or foul but win,” “Crush any 
man who stands in the way of my reaching 
my goal,” “Pleasure first and duty second,” 
“Pleasure, even though it deadens con- 
Science and paralyzes spiritual life.” All 
these are attempts to save the life, but Je- 
sus said they will become dead weights 
dragging the life down to eternal death. The 
only true life-saver bears this motto, “I will 
lose, crucify, my self-life for Jesus’ sake and 
the sake of others.” 

John 10:11. “I am the good shepherd; 
the good shepherd giveth his life for the 


, 


sheep.” Jesus sets us the example of true 
cross-bearing. He literally gave his earth- 
life for others, and he lives in the “power of 
an endless life.” It is a matter of ex- 
change, we cannot have both. He who 
yields his self-life to Jesus will find himself 
the possessor of an endless life with Jesus. 


To Illustrate 

George Atley was a young Englishman, 
with the instincts and the heart of a hero. 
He was engaged by the Africa Central Mis- 
sion. The story came to us last year of his 
being attacked by a party of natives. He 
had with him a Winchester repeating rifle, 
with ten chambers loaded; he had the party 
completely at his mercy. Calmly and coolly 
he summer up the situation, and finally 
concluded that if he killed them he would 
do more harm to the mission than were he 
to let them take his own life. So as a lamb 
to the slaughter he was led, and when his 
dead body was found in the stream, his 
rifle was also found, its ten chambers un- 
touched.—Quoted by Dr. J. M. MacLeod. 

A man was seized with illness on a rail- 
way train. He had no friends; no one who 
knew him; he was in a bad plight, needing 
medical attention and rest, but without 
money. Two delegates to a Christian En- 
deavor Convention saw his trouble, and re- 
solved to care for him. They got off the 
train, took him to a hotel, called a doctor, 
and stayed with him until he was able to 
be sent home. The money that was to pay 
their convention expenses was used in this 
way, but they had the Master with them, 
and enjoyed a blessed convention of their 
own while they were ministering to the sick. 
—The Christian Endeavor World. 

It is said that when Dr. Temple was 
Bishop of London he sent a young man to 
a position involving much hardship. The 
young man’s friends tried to dissuade him 
from accepting it, and he went to the bishop 
and told him that he believed he would not 
live two years if he accepted the appoint- 
ment. Dr. Temple listened, and replied 
somewhat in this way, “But you and I do not 
mind a little thing like that, do we?”—J. R. 
Miller. 

A lady was standing on her porch one 
bright spring morning. She did not appear 
happy or contented, and she confided her 
restlessness to her Negro housekeeper. “Oh, 
I wish I could go away! I do so need a 
change!” ‘Now chile,” said the old Negro, 
“What you want git ’way fum? Dis yere 
beau’ful house? Now wot you want git ’way 
fum? Dese yere lubly chilluns? Now wot 
you want git ’way fum? You gotta lug 
yo’se’f long whereber you go.” This is the 
great penalty for wrong-doing. We cannot 
get away from ourselves; we have to “lug 
ourselves along,” as Judas found to be so 
terribly true. Our only safety is to let self 
be crucified with Christ—The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

We talk of “self-denial,” but what do we 
know of sacrifice? A Syrian minister in 
the Lebanon mountains, early this winter, 
fasted for twenty days to keep the poor 
people of his village from starving to death. 
He so weakened himself by his privation 
that he died.—The Christian Advocate. 


Better Than Living 


(For Reading or Recitation) 
“A man must live!’’ We justify 
Low shift and trick, to treason high, 
A little vote for a little gold, 
Or a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply— 
“A man must live!” 


But is it so? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told 

A man must live? 

There are times when a man must die! 
There are times when a man will die! 
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Imagine for a battle-cry 

From soldiers with a sword to hold, 
From soldiers with a flag unfurled, 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie— 
“A man must live!” 


The Savior did not “live!” 

He died! 

But in his death was life, 

Life for himself and all mankind. 

And we, being crucified 

Afresh with him, may find 

Life in the cup of death, 

And drinking it 

Win life forevermore. 
—Record of Christian Work. 
For Discussion 


What crosses are we likely to have to bear? 

Are professing Christians generally cross-bearers ? 

‘What gains from cross-bearing? 

Do people like to hear about cross-bearing? 

Would you call patience in misfortune cross-bearing ? 

What do you think of the idea that the cross in 
human life is the place where the human will and the 
divine will meet at right angles, and bearing the cross 
is swinging the human will parallel to the divine will? 

Name some things you would call cross-bearing? 

Is it harder to live or die for Christ? (Have two 
debate this question.) 


Why Jom This Church? 


ECAUSE in this church the true interests 
of religion are joined with freedom and 
the spirit of the open mind. 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

Because it offers the opportunity for the 
development of the individual life in terms 
of soul values which are the true sources of 
power and peace. 

“Keep thy heart, above all that thou 
guardest; for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 

Because it provides the opportunity for 
the expression of the individual life in terms 
of social welfare. It maintains that your 
nearest duty is to your fellow-man. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Because in this development of your life 
in terms of mental and soul values in com- 
munity service you will not be handicapped 
by traditions or creeds. 

“Lay aside every weight.” 

Because it recognizes no conflict between 
genuine religion and true science. It expects 
growth in your religious conceptions and 
convictions; and the functioning of your 
faith in daily life. 

“And Jesus grew.” 

Because you ally yourself to the most di- 
rect and efficient agency for overcoming all 
evil, injustice, hatred, and superstition. 

“The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

Because this church provides ample and 
real opportunities for the religious educa- 
tion of youth. 

“A little child shall lead them.” 

Because it affords you a genuine social- 
fellowship with your fellow-men which is 
built on life values and not on superficiali- 
ties such as wealth, social standing, or ra- 
cial connections. 

“Whosoever will, let him come.” 

—Bulletin Second Baptist Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
o 


Nobody goes to heaven in his sleep. No 
man becomes a vigorous Christian by any 
other course than “giving all diligence.”— 
Alexander Maclaren 
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Three Eyes 


A Story 
BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M. D. 


T’S no good, master. If you don’t go 
| ahead and break the path with your long 

legs, I can’t go a step farther;” and my 
beautiful leading dog, Snowball, fairly sat 
down on her haunches and faced me. It 
was her appealing eyes which spoke, of 
course, but their “‘say-so” means more than 
any amount of talk. Truth to say, I was 
not surprised, for the bottomless, light snow 
had compelled us to walk ahead on our snow 
racquets since dawn, the heavy sleigh had 
completely beaten out the dogs, and we were 
all of us about “all in,” as they say on the 
coast. 

Bidding the team sit down, I climbed 
through the wood on one side of the hill 
which we were skirting so as to try to 
make out our position. Soon, to my infinite 
satisfaction, I found that we were on the 
bluff of the sea cliffs, and that away below 
us the sparkle of a small light was visible. 

“Surely that’s Jerry ‘SScanlan’s cottage 
just below us, Snowball,” I said, on re- 
turning to the team. “Pull yourselves to- 
gether for the last bit. We can almost roll 
on to it from the bluff.” 

Without a word of remonstrance she un- 
curled herself from the hole she had made 
in the snow, snapped out a call to the team, 
and waded off once more chest high through 
the endless drift. 

“A day’s rest won’t hurt ’em,” said Jerry 
to me the next morning, as I stood on the 
porch, receiving the morning salutations of 
my dogs. “Nor you, either,” he added. 
“There be plenty of good herring for the 
dogs, and you and me have a day’s ‘swatch- 
ing,’”—-which means trying to shoot old 
seals in the holes of water among the pack 
ice. “I’ll give them two feeds today, if 
you’ll stay,” he went on, seeing me hesi- 
tate, “and they’ll do two days’ work in one 
tomorrow.” 

“There’s more logic than there sounds in 
that,” I mused, as I noted how my dogs, 
well nourished when winter work began, now 
showed the anatomy of their ribs. 

“Very well, feed ’em now, Jerry,” I an- 
swered, which, of course, meant that you 
could not drive them any more that day. 

As we started out on to the floe I was sur- 
prised to find a large white, gray-whiskered 
dog, with a single, rakish black patch over 
one eye, which had earned him the sobri- 
quet of “Three Eyes,” following us. He had 
on his harness, with a long trace training 
behind. “Frighten the seals, won’t he, Jer- 
ry?” I called out, thinking he had not noticed 
the dog. 

“Don’t you believe it, Doctor. I wouldn’t 
go without him for fifty dollars.” 

After a long and unsuccessful day on the 
ice, the wind being too much on shore, and 
the “swatches” or open water being mostly 
closed, as we sat around the crackling log 
fire, I suddenly became aware that the big 


white dog was stretched out under the ta- 
ble. I had never seen a sledge dog inside 
a house. before. “Is Three Eyes allowed in 
the house?” I asked, “because he’s under 
the table.” 

“That’s his right, Doctor,” said Jerry, 
“ever since he saved my life.” 

You can generally tell something about a 
man himself if you know his dog, and I was 
sure that if Three Eyes was a reflection ot 
Jerry he was worth closer acquaintance. 
“Tell me something about the dog, Jerry. 
How did he save your life?” 

“I’m reckoning he’s done it more than 
once, Doctor. He’s a traveled dog, is Three 
Eyes. He’s been to France, too. One of 
them Frenchmen that comes out in the sum- 
mer fishing heard about the dog, and one 
day I couldn’t find him anywhere. After 
two or three days I started out to look for 
him, but he was nowhere to be found, and 
it wasn’t till some of the ships had left that 
a man up and told me he’d seen Three Eyes 
on the Belle Marie when he was aboard get- 
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NLY a seed—but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall, 


And, taking root, grew bravely up, 
‘Til a tiny blossom crowned its top. 





Only a thought—but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught, 
For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit a hundredfold. 


Only a word—but ‘twas spoken in love, 
With a whispered prayer to the Lord above, 
And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more, 
For a newborn soul “‘entered in by the door.” 
—Selected. 
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ting a bottle of wine for his wife. Brother 
Jim was just going south in our schooner 
for supplies, and I sent a telegram by him, 
to be sent to France, to ask them to look out 
for the dog. Well, sir, I heard no more 
about it till one day, just about a year later, 
when in walks Three Eyes all by himself, 
wagging his tail, as if he’d just been for a 
little walk round the house instead of half 
way round the world. A French captain 
told me after that the customs officers had 
seized the dog when the Belle Marie came to 
Havre, and had sent him back by my old 
friend Captain Denis. The skipper had 
landed him about four miles from home as 
he passed along the coast, and Three Eyes 
had just walked home by himself. 

“Them was the days of my poverty, Doc- 
tor. Us had a large family, six boys and 
four girls, and all small, too. The traders 
had it all their own way them times. Pro- 
visions was that high that we were on a dry 
diet more than once by New Year’s. And 
clothing—well, that was mostly beyond 
reach altogether. The only chance we had 
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for fresh food before the fish set in, in June, 
was seals and ducks, and they don’t come 
down till late in April; so you may believe 
that Three Eyes knew all about swiles. He'd 
dive down in three fathoms o’ water for 4 
cent any time, and more than one was the 
swile that he brought me up from the bot- 
tom in t’ fall before they gets fat enough to 
float by theirselves. I’ve had many dogs in 
my time, good dogs, mind you, too, but none 
quite like Three Eyes. If you lose you way 
in a blizzard you can just leave it to Three 
Eyes and he’ll take you right home. If you 
shoots anything in the water, never mind 
how rough, you can bet Three Eyes’ll bring 
it. If you drops anything off the komatik 
you can just send him back and he’lI find it 
for you if ’tis a mile behind. I takes him 
fishing because if I lose a fish off t’ hook, 
Three Eyes’ll go in after it, and mostly get 
him, too. ’Deed, I wouldn’t be here yarin- 
ing tonight if it wasn’t for that great white 
brute there under the table.” 

At this remark the dog’s eyes looked up, 
though his chin remained glued to the floor 
between his great furry paws, and he 
seemed to smile as he pretended to sleep 
again. 

“Come New Year there was nothing in the 
cupboard and for tea we was drinking the 
spruce tops and boiling water. When March 
came in flour was scarce enough, too, and if 
we couldn’t get seals it looked like starva- 
tion. February had gone out blustersome 
and there was nothing but the open water 
left—not a whelping pan to hold over an 
old harp to have her young on, however 
much she might ha’ wanted it. At last, 
however, the winds shifted and the ice be 
gan to run in. It was long before dawn- 
ing next day when me and Three Eyes were 
out looking for swiles. The wind had pinned 
the running ice agin the standing edge, and 
it looked good sealing ice, too. I thought it 
was as well to die one way as another, and 
so here goes—and we started out across the 
floe. 

“As luck would have it there wasn’t a 
sign o’ swiles near to, but Three Eyes was 
ranging ahead and searching everywhere. 
When he was about three miles out he gave 
tongue, and soon I had a dozen fine old fel- 
lows and two or three white coats killed,’ 
close to the outer edge. 

“I didn’t like t’ look o’ things too well, 
for I felt sure t’ wind had veered by the 
feelin’ in the air. So I laced up one for 
Three Eyes and started off as hard as | 
could go, hauling one myself. I knew right 
then the wind had really changed, for it was 
right ahead again, and, what’s more, I knew 
that if it shifted the ice off even a few yards 
us’d have little chance of ever seeing home 
again. I reckon that must have made me 
careless, for I had barely time to see we 
were on black ice before in she goes and I 
was struggling in the water. I can’t swim, 
Doctor, t’ water’s too cold down here to 
learn, but somehow I got hold of t’ edge and 
hung on. But there was no getting out for 
me; t’ heavy pans is far too high out 0’ wa- 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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Conscience 


A conscience is a funny thing, 
You don’t know it’s along, 
Until the times you start to do 
Something you know is wrong. 
And then it hammers at your breast 
With all its might and main; 
And gives you not a minute’s rest 
Until you’re right again. 


For weeks and weeks you travel on, 
And never know it’s there. 

It doesn’t interfere with you, 
So long as you are fair. 

But when you start some shady trick 
That later you’ll be rueing, 

Your conscience then is very quick 
To ask you what you’re doing. 


You cannot fool your conscience much, 
It’s always onto you. 
It knocks exactly all the time 
The things you want to do. 
It’s just as still as it can be, 
When you are doing right. 
But when you stoop to trickery, 
It’s then it starts to fight. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


The Biggest Orange 

ERBERT was hungry, and the big bowl 

of golden oranges upon the table in front 
of him seemed to invite him to take one. Not 
that Herbert would have one, of course, but 
he walked over just to smell of them. He 
knew they came from Peter’s uncle’s ranch 
in California. 

“Get away from there!” called a sharp 
voice, 

Herbert started and looked around. No 
one was in sight, but he scampered back to 
his seat to wait until Peter came down. 
Peter would offer him an orange. 

The one upon the top was the largest and 
the brightest, the smoothest, and the shiniest 
orange that Herbert had ever seen. 

Then Peter came running into the room. 
“Mother said you were here,” he said. “I 
was training my dog in the yard. Did you 
hear me?” 

“Did you say, ‘Get away from there!’” 
asked Herbert, turning red and commencing 
to laugh. 

Peter nodded, but looked puzzled. Then he 
saw the oranges. “Have one?” he invited. 

He walked toward the table so that his 
back was between the bowl and Herbert. 
When he held it out to the other boy, the big- 
gest orange was gone from the top. 

On the way to school, Herbert kept won- 
dering about that biggest orange. Of course, 
he would not have taken it himself, but he 
could not help but wonder where it had 
gone. Then he saw that Peter’s pocket 
bulged out. Peter had taken the biggest 
orange himself. Peter was a pig. 

When they were in school, Kurt Malcomb 
came in late and brought the teacher a red 
apple. Herbert looked at Peter. Perhaps 
the biggest orange was for Miss Thurston, 
too. But Peter did not come forward. 

When recess came, Herbert ran over to 


‘ his friend. Maybe Peter was going to share 


the fruit with him; perhaps that was why 
he had taken the biggest one. 
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The Children 


But Peter did not seem to want his friend 
around. When he turned to speak to an- 
other boy, Peter hurried off just as fast as 
he could go. Herbert decided he had gone 
out behind the wood pile to eat the big 
orange all by himself. 

“Peter is a pig,” he said, as he ran to the 
farther side of the school ground to play 
ball. 

Soon after, Jack caught at his sleeve. 
“Oh, Herbert,” said he, “there’s the biggest 
orange I ever saw on your desk. Why didn’t 
you bring it out?” 

Herbert brightened. So Peter had meant 
the orange for him after all; or perhaps he 
was ashamed. He ran into the schoolhouse 
as fast as he could, but there was no orange 
on his desk. Jack had been mistaken. 

“I hope I don’t have to walk home with 
Peter,” thought Herbert after school. “I'll 
pretend to go and get a drink, and he will 
think I have gone, and start on.” 

Peter was not in sight when he came back, 
so Herbert went to the closet for his hat 
and coat and the gay cretonne bag that held 
his books. There was something in the bag 
—something round and big. Herbert took it 
out. It was the strange shiny orange! But 
it did not feel like an ordinary orange; it 
was queer and tinny. 

Herbert ran out to the gate as fast as he 
could. Peter was lingering down the street, 
and he smiled when he saw the orange. 

“It’s a trick orange,” he said; “Uncle sent 
it in a box with the others to fool me. I'll 
show you how to open it.” 

It was filled with candy—Herbert’s fa- 
vorite kind. Peter laughed. “I was afraid 
you would touch it this morning,” he said; 
“I wanted to surprise you. I went across 
to the store at recess to get the candy. I 
put it on your desk, and then I decided to 
take it outside. I couldn’t find you, so I 
hid it in your bag. How did you like my 
surprise, Herbert?” 

“J think,” said Herbert, and his friend 
wondered why his face was red, “I think it 
the finest surprise I ever had.”—Dewdrops. 


Our Presidents 
OME, children,” called Aunt Belinda, 
taking off her silver-rimmed spectacles, 
and carefully wiping them with a corner of 
her apron, “let’s all of us have a little 


game.” 
“Sure,” said Bobbie. 


“Yes, do,” shouted Alice, clapping her 
hands together. “I just know it will be de- 
lightful.” 


“Me, too,” said Walter. 

“Let’s begin right away,” said Elizabeth. 

“Well,” Aunt Belinda declared, “there are 
riddles about our Presidents. You know 
there have been twenty-six. Now, who can 
tell me whose name is the half of a garden 
plus a large fenced-in plot of ground?” 

This was not easy, and the four heads 
were puzzled. After awhile, Walter, the 
oldest of the group, smiled and said it must 
be Garfield. 
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“What does an arrow do when it hits 
something?” was the next query. 

“I know,” Bobby flashed out; “the arrow 
pierces, and the answer is Pierce. Is it cor- 
rect, Aunt Belinda?” 

“Right you are. Here is another one: 
just think of a chain.” 

“Van Buren,” Walter recklessly shouted. 

“But it’s not that,” Elizabeth chimed in at 
once. “Lincoln, isn’t it, Aunt Belinda?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The fourth one was still harder. Aunt 
Belinda squinted at the children clustered 
around her and at the rain which was fall- 
ing swiftly outdoors and beyond the win- 
dows. Then she briefly announced: “A deer 
and a piece of artillery.” 

“What is artillery?” Alice asked. 

“IT can’t tell you very plainly,” the kind 
old lady said, “because I would give you the 
name, and that would not be fair. You'll 
have to guess the best you can, but I can 
tell you this—they make a very great noise 
in battle, and boom and boom and—” 

“Did you ever hear them?” 

“Yes, Elizabeth; I heard them once, a 
long time ago; but I’ll tell you about that 
some other time. Can anyone mention the 
name of this one of our Presidents?” 

“It might be Buchanan,” Alice suggested. 

The answer was correct. The kind old 
lady smiled and smiled. Then she said: “A 
boy’s given name.” 

“Arthur,” chorused Walter and Bobbie. 

“Who was the first man?” asked Aunt Be- 
linda. “Add one letter to his name and you 
will have the name of another President. 

“Adams.” 

“Right you are Elizabeth,” approved Aunt 
Belinda. “Now, there was a candy Presi- 
dent and a flower President. Who were 


they? Who can guess them before I count 
ten? One, two, three, four—” 

“Tatts 

“Roosevelt.” 


The answers were given sharply and so 
quickly that both the teacher and the con- 
testants were surprised. Alice and Bobbie 
had _ outdistanced Elizabeth and Walter, 
who however, came back to the front when 
the kind old lady with the gray-white hair 
said: “Think of cut grass, think of ditch, 
and think of something you do every Mon- 
day. Now, there are three.” 

“Cut grass,” said Bobbie! that must be—” 

“Hayes,” Walter put in, “and the ditch 
digger is Tyler.” 

“Yes,” Elizabeth added, “we wash every 
Monday morning, and I know the answer is 
Washington.” 

“Mention the Presidents whose names end 
with ‘son,’ ” Aunt Belinda suggested. “There 
are five of them.” 

“Madison and Wilson,” Bobbie declared. 

“Harrison and Jackson,” said Walter. 

“Jefferson,” two voices chimed together. 
Alice and Elizabeth each claimed to have 
spoken before the other. 

“T think we had better stop our game, as 
supper is almost ready.” 

“What will we do next?” Elizabeth queried. 
—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
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Three Eyes 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


ter—and so I thought t’ end had come, and 
I tell you, I thought of the wife and chil- 
dren. It so happened Three Eyes had had 
better sense and gone round the young ice. 
He must have missed me right off for, 
though he was hauling a heavy old dog harp, 
he was on the nearest pan staring right at 
me when I got my clear o’ water. As I 
minds it now he must have done his thinking 
quick, knowing I couldn’t last many seconds 
in that water. For almost before I knew 
what had happened he had heaved me the 
line that was fast to the seal, mind you, and 
as soon as he felt me catch hold he started 
to haul me out o’ t’ water. What he really 
done was to run round and round t’ hole 
quite like, and t’ line which was fast to t’ old 
harp at t’ other end just had to come into 
my hands. 

“T thinks still, Doctor, he thought it out 
hisself, for he isn’t much of a dog for talk 
_and show, as you knows, but that time he 
fairly let hisself go. Well, we were hurry- 
ing all we knew how before that happened, 
but now I had to cut the seal loose and run 
for my life. My clothes were freezing like 
boards, and even that little time lost might 
mean that we wouldn’t be able to land. And 
land we did, only by God’s mercy. For in- 
stead of the whole floe going straight off, it 
had wheeled round, and though there was 
open water all around when we reached t’ 
edge, by running along we just got a corner 
that touched t’ shore ice as it wheeled, and 
so got home safe, glad enough, even though 
we had no seal and only dry flour again that 
night for supper. Only Three Eyes seemed 
unhappy somehow, though you may be sure 
he got all I had to give him to eat, but I 
guess he was wishing he had had his supper 
before he left those seals. 

“Well, sir, t? next day, and t’ next day 
and t’ next day after that Three Eyes and 
me were out from daylight till dark looking 
for those seals, or any others that we could 
find. But no luck came along and I was so 
sure that that ice had gone that I had given 
up hope altogether. So the next day I nev- 
er went out at all. I never mistrusted, but 
that Three Eyes was home too that morning, 
till just about midday, when I called but 
couldn’t find a sign of him. No one had seen 
him going out and if he left that day he 
must have started before daylight. 

“Anyhow, when I went out on t’ cliff to 
look for him I saw him galloping home along 
t’ edge just as hard as he could come. Of 
course, you may say that dogs can’t talk, 
Doctor, but that’s just the difference, Three 
Eyes can mostly make you understand what 
it is he wants. He soon told me anyhow 
that he wanted me to come along. So I 
gets my gun right off and away I goes after 
him, running just all I could to keep up, too. 

“There’s a small island that’s little better 
than a lot of cobbly rocks off t’ south end 
o’ t’ main island, lying out, I guess, some 
few hundred yards from the beach. That 
was all I could see besides ice when we got 
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at last to t’ land’s end. But Three Eyes 
didn’t stop there; down he goes, jumps right 
in off t’ edge, and swims off to t’ rocks. 
Well, sir, when he came back all I knew was 
that he had had his supper, and it had been 
seal meat, too. 

“That’s how he told me where those seals 
had gone. Next day me and all the boys 
hauled t’ punt down to t’ edge and went off 
in her. Sure enough, there were our seals. 
When that floe wheeled, t’ outer edge must 
have stuck right on the point of the island 
and then gone on, leaving the pans with 
our seals jammed against the little island. 
Anyhow, there were six old harps and four 
white coats. I minds t’ number as if it was 
yesterday; and that was meat enough for 


Communications 


How Would You Spend a Million? 


The other evening in our church at Pot- 
tersville, Mass., our pastor, Rev. Frank H. 
Gardner, conducted a forum when his young 
people submitted answers to the question, 
“How would I spend a million dollars?” 

The responses showed a very fine spirit of 
stewardship on the part of young people, 
most of them of high school age. 

Just a few of the answers are given that 
the readers may sense what young people 
are thinking about. Surely they stand much 
higher than would have been the answers by 
a similar group of twenty-five years ago. 

“T would build a Y. M. C. A. for the boys 
and man of this community.” 

“T’d like to send some of it to foreign 
lands among the missionaries and partici- 
pate in the work myself.” 

“T would invest it in making the Christian 
Church larger.” 

“I would buy a bus for at least a hundred 
rural churches with which they could bring 
their people to church.” 

“T’d build a pond for the boys and girls 
to have for skating and a swimming pool 
and give some to the church.” 

“I’d give some to the Salvation Army, 
Near East, and to others who were in need.” 

“TI would spend it for the good of others— 
believing that I would take great pleasure 
in sharing my money with others.” 

“TI would educate poor children.” 

“I would provide training for the chil- 
dren’s voices so that their music would be an 
inspiration. I would buy flowers for the 
sick rather than wait until they were gone. 
I would provide for the aged. I would pro- 
vide playgrounds, gymnasiums, skating 
ponds, and a fine baseball diamond for young 
people.”—Correspondent. 


Anti-Semitic Prejudice and Bigotry 


Only last night there came to my hand a 
copy of The American Standard, an anti- 
Catholic magazine. In perusing its pages I 
came across the following editorial entitled, 
“Four Evangelists not Jews”: 

Adolph Lewisohn, one of the leaders of Jews in 
America, has claimed in a letter to the press that 
the Apostles and Evangelists were Jews. He quotes 
the Jew Disraeli to this effect. Both of these Jewish 
gentlemen are in error. The term in the 
time of Jesus was limited to the members of the tribe 
of Judah, one of the twelve tribes of Israel. Paul 
may have been a Jew, and Judas Iscariot is known 
positively to have been of the tribe of Judah. But 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were all members of 
another tribe of Israel, not Jews. The half tribe of 
Benjamin for a time dwelt with the tribe of Judah, 
but the Benjamites were not Jews. The Gospels tell 
us that Jesus came unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not. The literal truth of this is em- 
phasized, because the authors of the four Gospels were 
members of the tribe of Benjamin, and,were not Jews. 


These antis are so uncharitable and 
prejudiced in their thinking and attitude to- 


“Jew” 
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our crowd whatever else happened to tide ys 
till t’ fish struck in or t’ traders came back 
with summer supplies. 

“Lie down there, Three Eyes,” he added 
in the same breath, and I noticed for the 
first time that the dog had gotten up while 
he was finishing the story and was pressing 
his chin down on Jerry’s knee to attract his 
attention, while his bright eyes were fixed 
motionlessly on Jerry’s. They said quite in. 
telligently, “That’s all right, master. I only 
wish I had the chance to do it all over 
again.” I noticed also that Jerry rubbed the 
dog’s head even while he pretended to scold 
him. And I don’t think tears were far from 
Jerry’s eyes, either. But then he wasn't 
looking my way.—The Churchman. 


ward the Jews as well as Catholics that they 
do not like to admit the Jews have made a 
contribution to Christianity. How can they 
love Christ, who was a Jew, while they are 
so bitter toward his people? “If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” 

The clipping has started a train of 
thought to which I must give expression. 
The article above referred to only tends to 
show how superficial some men are in their 
thinking and in investigation of certain 
matters. 

We all know that the name “Jew” was 
formed from that of the patriarch Judah, 
and first applied to one belonging to the 
tribe of Judah, or more correctly perhaps to 
a subject of the separate kingdom of Judah 
(2 Kings 16:6; 25:25; Jer. 32:12; 38:19, etc.) 
During the captivity the term seems to have 
been extended so as to include all the people 
of the Hebrew language and country with- 
out distinction (Esther 3:6-9; Dan. 3:8-12), 
and it is said this loose application of the 
name was preserved after the restoration of 
Palestine, when it came to denote not only 
every descendant of Abraham in the largest 
possible sense, but even proselytes who had 
no blood relation to the Hebrews (Acts 2:5, 
comp. verse 10). 

Rabbi D. Philipsons explains the mean- 
ing of the three names applied to the Jews, 
as follows: 

Broadly speaking, 
“Hebrew’’t is the linguistic, 
“Jew” the religious designation. 
Hebrew as our language in daily life, 
correct to call us Hebrews; if we were still a nation, 
the proper appellation would be Israelites, which was 
the distinguishing term applied to the people when 
they inhabited Palestine as a nation, in contrast with 
the surrounding peoples—Philistines, Moabites, Sy- 
rians, Edomites, and the like. Since Hebrew is no 
longer our spoken language, since further we are not 
a nation, our national existence having ceased with 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, it is 
technically incorrect to apply either of these names 
to the present day Jews. There remains, then, the 
third, ‘“‘Jew.’’ This is primarily the religious term, 
the name of the professor of Judaism. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Jewish people is their re 
ligion; they are a religious community, hence the 
proper name is “Jew.” Our faith is called not 
Hebraism, nor yet Israelitism, but Judaism, and the 
corresponding term for Judaism is “Jew.” 


The statement that “the authors of the 
four Gospels were... is in- 
correct with but one possible exception. 
Matthew, according to Mark, was the son of 
Alphaeus. In John 19:25 Alphaeus (probab- 
ly from the Hebrew) is called Cleopas 
(Greek name). The wife of Cleopas was 
Mary, the sister of the mother of Jesus, 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, was of the tribe 
of Judah, as was also her sister Mary, the 
mother of Matthew. It is plainly evident 
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that Matthew was a Jew, descended from 
the tribe of Judah, and a cousin of Jesus. 
The apostles, James the less, Simon, and 
Jude, were also sons of Alphaeus and there- 
fore cousins of Jesus. In Col. 4:10 we learn 
that Mary, the mother of Mark, was a sister 
to Barnabas. In Acts 4:36 it is expressly 
stated that Barnabas was of the tribe of 
Levi, therefore born of Jewish parents. 
Again it is plainly evident that Mark’s 
mother, too, was born of Jewish parents, 
and certainly Jewish blood flowed through 
the veins of this evangelist. 

As to John being a Jew, there is no ques- 
tion. The only possible exception, then, is 
the evangelist Luke. It is said the Greek 
name Loo-kas, and the Latin Lucanus in- 
dicates that Luke was descended from 
heathen ancestors, and that he was either 
aslave or a freedman. In Col. 4:14 Paul dis- 
tinguishes Luke from the Christians of Jew- 
ish descent, whom in verses 11 and 12 he 
styles as “being of the circumcision.” 

Instead of both these Jewish gentlemen, 
Adolph Lewisohn and Mr. Disraeli being in 
error as stated in the Standard, it would 
seem the error has been made by the editor 
of this magazine. There is great need of 
more charity and more fairness. 

W. ROLLO BOEHRINGER. 

Enon, Ohio. 


[It is amazing almost beyond belief how 
far some Christians will go in twisting and 
falsifying language and in violating com- 
mon intelligence in order to delude them- 
selves and justify their racial and religious 
prejudices. The case cited by Brother Boeh- 
ringer is only an example of the way it is 
continually being done by anti-Semitic and 
anti-Catholic papers.—EDITOR. ] 


Denominational Loyalty 


One can hardly write in appreciation of 
all good editorials—but I want to express 
my interest and enthusiasm in the editorial 
on “Denominational Loyalty or Disintegra- 
tion” appearing in your January 28th issue. 

JOHN R. VOorISs. 

New York City. 


The Prohibition Muddle 


Allow me to thank you for the timely 
analysis of the prohibition problem which 
you presented to us in editorial of February 
18, “The Prohibition Muddle.” I regard it 
as the finest article I have read on the sub- 
ject. So much is being said on different 
angles of the problem; I am glad to have 
your clear emphasis on the social side. 

Simon A. BENNETT. 

Elon College, N. C. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 

Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 
Fall River, Massachusetts, February 25—At 
a meeting of the church officers and the 
executive committee of the Christian En- 
deavor society of the North Christian Church, 
held in December, it was voted to discontinue 
the use of the usual topics prepared for the 
Endeavor meetings, and substitute a special 
course of Bible study under the direction of 
the pastor, also to form a second group of 
young people under the direction of Miss 
Gurda Pritchard, recently graduated from 
Brown University, for instruction in kinder- 
garten and primary work. The meetings be- 
gan early in January. The devotional meet- 
ing is conducted by a member of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society, appointed by the de- 
votional committee, and continues for thirty 
minutes when the meeting is divided into 
two groups as mentioned above. The course 
studied by the older group is the “Study of 
Our Bible,” by Harold B. Hunting. The meet- 
ings are full of interest and exceedingly in- 
teresting. At the close of the course Mr. 
30dman has offered to give a book, “A 
Scientific Man and the Bible,” by Howard A. 
Kelly, M. D., LL. D., to the one presenting 
the best work for the entire course.—S. M. C. 


Pottersville—Rev. J. P. Timberley of the 
Methodist Church of this town exchanged pul- 
pits with the pastor on February 14 and gave 
to us a most delightful and spiritual service. 
Our pastor officiated at the communion serv- 
ice for Brother Timberley at the Methodist 
Church. — In the evening the pastor, Rev. 
Frank H. Gardner, conducted a very interest- 
ing forum when the young people submitted 
answers to the question, “How Would I Spend 
4 Million Dollars?”’—Correspondent. 

Kast Freetown—Rev. E. J. Bodman, field 
secretary, made his semi-annual visit to East 
Freetown, January 10, conducting morning 
Worship. Owing to weather conditions the 
congregation was small, a large percentage 
of it being young people. The organist being 
absent, one of the young people substituted 
and others acted as a choir. — January 19 the 
Woman’s Club of the East Freetown Church 
net with Mrs. Everett Case to observe a cook- 
‘ng demonstration given by Mrs. Edgar Almy 
of Fairhaven. The club now has over thirty 


members. A committee was chosen to con- 
sider means of making money so that some 
worthwhile work may be done. — The East 
Freetown Church made a second payment on 
the furnace installed in November. The fur- 
nace is giving satisfaction and less than a 
hundred dollars remains unpaid.—Mrs. J. A. 
Peckham. 


Smith Mills—The woman’s board of the 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 
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| Daily Bible Readings 
For the Pre-Easter Season 


Power of 
John 


Mar. 11. The Unifying 
Christ’s Attraction. 
12:31-36 

The Nobility of Service. John 
13:1-16 

Disloyalty. John 13:16-26 

The Test of Discipleship. 
John 13:31-38 

The Life After Death. 
14:1-6 

Seeing God in Seeing Christ. 
John 14:7-12 

Christ as the Comforter. John 
14:13-19 

Love and Obedience to Christ. 
John 14:21-26 

Fruitfulness and Joy. 
15:7-11 

Friends of Christ. John 15: 
12-15. See also 1 Peter 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. John 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. John 


Mar. 


2:17 
Mar, ‘ Chosen of Christ. John 15: 
16-21 


Mar. Responsibility Repudiated. 
John 15:22-27 

The Place of Persecution. 
John 16:1-6 

The Unfettered Spirit. 
16:7-11 


Unfolding 
5 


Mar. 


Mar. John 


Mar. Truth. John 16: 


In His Name. John 16:20-24 
Overcoming the World. John 
16:28-33 
The King 
21:1-11 
Life Eternal. John 17:1-8 
The Purpose of Discipline. 
John 17:12-19 
The Unity of Christians. John 
17:20-26 
The Betrayal. John 18:3-11 
The Crucifixion. John 19:15-30 
The Burial of All Hope. John 
19:31-42 
Seeing the Risen Lord. 
John 20:1-30 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. : of Kings. Matt. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 

April 1. 
April 2. 
April 3. 


Easter Day. 
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held its mid-year meeting with the Smith 
Mills Church on Friday, February 19. There 
was a good attendance from six of the 
churches of the conference, including five 
active pastors. The program of the Federated 
Woman's Boards was followed closely in the 
forenoon session, much of which does not re- 
fer to our own denominational work, except 
indirectly. In the afternoon two very inter- 
esting addresses were given. Mrs. McKnight 
gave a talk on “Life and Customs in Japan,” 
and Miss Denison gave a talk on the kind of 
Christianity the Church should give its young 
people today. Mrs. McKnight also talked to 
about sixty of the school children of the town 
in the vestry. — The Smith Mills Church, 
from an enrollment of twenty-six two years 
ago, has grown to a Sunday-school of nearly 
two hundred, and with a very commendable 
increase in membership. This is due to the 
efficient work of a settled pastor. — Every 
possible effort is now being made to persuade 
the country churches of this conference to 
consent to the arrangement into pastorates 
where one is not strong enough to maintain 
regular preaching services. And it is found 
that in these sections there are many “poor” 
Catholics, as well as “‘poor’’ Protestants. They 
do not go back to the cities to the Catholic 
churches, and it is entirely possible to secure 
their interest and their children for a general 
community work under’ the’ Protestant 
Church. Rev. Uel Anderson and his Smith 
Mills Church entertained this meeting in a 
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very fine way. The weather was not ideal, 
but it was a regrettable thing that so few of 
the churches of the conference were repre- 
sented.—H. R. C. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


INDIANA 

Anderson, March 1—We have just closed a 
five weeks’ revival service at the Elm Grove 
Christian Church, Miami Reserve Conference, 
which was held by the pastor, Rev. Lester 
B. Howell, and assisted by Rev. Russell 
sricker, of the Miami Reserve Conference, re- 
sulting in forty-eight conversions and 
twenty-eight additions to the church. There 
was a wonderful Christian fellowship mani- 
fested among the other churches which took 
part in the entire services. We trust that 
others who have felt the need of the Christ 
shall unite in the regular services to follow. 
— We are hoping to be able to put The 
Herald in a number of the homes of this com- 
munity.—Lottie B. Michaels, Church Clerk. 


Bluffton, March 1—The work at Linn Grove 
and Six Mile churches, Eel River Conference, 
has been hindered somewhat recently. At 
Six Mile, the bridge across Six Mile Creek 
near the church was out for about three 
weeks, requiring a long detour of several 
miles to get to the church from the west. 
At Linn Grove, the furnace was undergoing 
repairs so that the services were omitted on 
February twenty-first. Both these difficulties 
are removed now and a renewal of interest 
and attendance is expected. Owing to the 
furnace trouble at Linn Grove, the special 
meetings have not been held yet. It is hoped 
that these meetings may be begun in about 
three weeks. — Mr. John R. Reach of near 
Muncie, Indiana, died on February 9. He was 
nearly ninety-three years old and had been 
a member of the church of the Brethren since 
he was sixteen. This is an unusually long 
service for the Master. He was the father 
of the wife of the writer.—L. D. Holaday. 


OHIO 

Plattsburg, February 25—The Christian 
Church at South Vienna received fifteen 
people into its membership last Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 21, which was a result of a Kingdom 
Snlistment Week campaign. Dr. A. B. Ken- 
dall, Springfield, Ohio, assisted in the work 
in a most satisfactory way. Each evening Dr. 
Kendall preached a most fitting and helpful 
message which was an inspiration to all who 
heard him. The speaker also helped to direct 
the personal workers, and aided very ma- 
terially in doing personal work himself. The 
ehurch has nothing but praise for Dr. Ken- 
dall and his work. The members of the 
church responded in a fine way to personal 
evangelism in spite of the fact that quite a 
number of the best workers were sick and 
unable to help as they had contemplated do- 
ing. Blessing and strength came to those 
who, realizing their privileges and responsi- 
bilities, went out to win others to Christ and 
the church. Others have promised to come 
into the church soon. — The church contem- 
plates a follow-up work by which means it 
hopes to increase its activities, and also its 
membership. The members are well pleased 
with the eight days’ effort.—C. F. Baldwin, 
Pastor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lewisburg, March 1—Our church had beén 
without a pastor for some months until last 
September when, through prayer, God sent us 
Dr. D. M. Helfenstein to be our shepherd. Al- 
though our church is small in membership, 
we feel Jesus is with us at every meeting. — 
We are looking forward to a great revival 
and feel the honor of having Rev. R. C. Hel- 
fenstine, pastor of the People’s Christian 
Church, Dover, Delaware, with us during the 
Kingdom Enlistment Week, which will be- 
gin Monday, March 15. So many people 
have said they wanted to hear this great man 
of God preach, and we feel there will be 
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quite a few brought into the fold. We wish 
all those who know the value of prayer 
would remember us in prayer, that this meet- 
ing may be a great blessing to all. — Our 
pastor started some months ago, with the 
study of stewardship, and this study has been 
a wonderful help.—Mrs. R. B. Reedy, Corres- 


pondent. 
Books 


OOKS will remake any man’s ministry. 

Books will add fifty percent to a teach- 
er’s efficiency and to his or her usefulness 
to human lives. Books will bind parents 
and children together with “hoops of steel.” 
Books will make an editor’s pen more virile 
and more commanding. Books will lift any 
man’s personal and professional life to high- 
er heights. The average everyday Amer- 


a 
af 


ican, whether he himself reads or not, has 
a deep and an abiding respect for the man 
who does. 

Books will “bulge back the world’s hori- 
zons;” books will give “the big boost;” books 
will be the keys that will open the gates of 
the kingdoms of the earth and _ eternity; 
books will “keep the soul of the world 
alive;” books will lift life to higher heights! 

Read books! 

Urge books upon others! 

Give books as gifts to friends! 

Broaden your own horizons with books! 

Let the light into the tower of your soul 
through books! 

Take a look as your library and see how 
you stand. Think of the counsel you have 
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given and see whether you have utilized 
your opportunity to say the good word for 
the good book.—William L. Stidger. 


A Few Sentence Sermons 


70U can’t whitewash yourself by blacken- 

ing others. 

When a man begins to get rich, God asks 
himself the question: “Will I gain a for- 
tune or lose a soul?” 

Weak men have wishes; strong men have 
purposes. 

A man is called selfish not for pursuing 
his own good, but for neglecting his neigh- 
bor’s good. 

Home isn’t what’s around you, but what’s 
inside you. 

Not only mind your work, but work your 
mind. 

Life is a measure to be filled, not a cup 
to be drained.—Selected. 


Glancing at Europe 
(Continued from page seven) 


livers us at Myrdal. Our route is now by 
rail to Finse, then on to Oslo (Christiana). 
In the vicinity of Finse we are for miles 
in the midst of snow and ice, through bleak 
and barren ways. There are lakes high up 
on these elevations caused by melting snows. 
The railroad runs through miles and miles 
of snowsheds. Finse, though conspicuous 
in the itineraries of tour books of Norway, 
is uninteresting except for the single novelty 
that it gives you winter in the most heated 
months of summer. 


As Oslo is approached, the evidences of 
prosperity increase. There are great pulp 
mills and other industries. The train serv- 
ice is good. When tickets are purchased the 
seats in the compartment are assigned, or 
this is done later by the conductor. Dining 
service on the train is excellent and much 
cheaper than in the United States. The 
Pullman service, if the space were less 
abbreviated, is more to be desired than that 
of our country because of its privacy and 
conveniences. Each compartment for two 
people has its own lavatory with running 
water. Doors from the compartment to the 
aisle are closed and may be locked. The 
berths are made up by women who board 
the train at bedtime. Most of them leave 
it at another station, only one or two re- 
maining aboard to fill the demands of later 
hours. 

Oslo is a beautiful, orderly, modern-ap- 
pearing city. The city contains ten percent 
of Norway’s total population. The King’s 
Palace is the feature which dominates the 
plan of the city. It stands on a high point 
at the end of the principal street and is a 
beautiful structure of plain but imposing 
architecture. Our home here is the Grand 
Hotel. One sleeping room in it is easily as 
large as four rooms in the Pennsylvania 
Hotel in New York. Ours contained 
eighteen pieces of fine furniture. It still 
had the wash bowl and pitcher which were 
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not included in this invoice. The room had 
both outer and inner doors. 

The deceptive quality of our English 
language was made apparent to us here. We 
desired to see the city, so bargained for a 
car to drive us around the city. The driver 


was such a literalist that he insisted on en- 


circling it instead of showing us what it con- 
tained. I suspect he had the logic on his 
side of the interpretation. 

Two features in Oslo are full of interest. 
The out-of-door museum, showing the rural 
life and handicrafts of their early people 
and the old Viking ships. At least two of 
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these latter are on exhibition near the Uni- 
versity. They are eleven centuries old. One 
of these, the Gokstad ship, is seventy-seven 
feet long and eighteen feet wide, with a 
place for thirty-two oarsmen and having sail 
power additional. The other, the Oseberg 
ship, was exhumed from its peat bed where 
it had served as the sepulchral chamber of 
some early Viking queen and her maid. It 
was in vessels of this type that those hardy 
Vikings sailed the known seas of the world 
in their day and roamed, or were blown, to 
America three centuries before Columbus. 

In the vicinity of Trondhjem many relics 
of the Vikings survive. They built well. 
Twenty-four churches of their construction 
are still in existence. These have the dragon 
symbolism which marked their ship con- 
struction. The Vikings are no more, but in 
their stead are to be found a most lovable, 
genial, high-minded people. Some countries 
lure the visitor because of what they once 
were; others because of what they now are. 
Norway belongs to the latter class. 

We did not see the midnight sun. We 
were out of season for it and it would not 
return just for exhibition purposes. We 
did see, however, the most interesting fea- 
tures of nature in Norway which any coun- 
try provided. 


“T Went to Church This Morning” 


(Continued from page eight) 


esque and built for its intended use with 
rooms for worship, religious education, and 
social purposes—a real “built for business” 
edifice and nothing wasted (?) for beauty. 

The ministers, too. contrasted as they ap- 
peared before their respective congregations 
(remember I am here as a critic and not 
just as a worshiper this morning). One 
minister was gowned and decked with a 
jeweled cross. The other minister was clad 
in a business suit, and as he mixed with 
his men before the service, you would have 
been unable from his clothing or manner to 
have distinguished him from any of the 
business men who surrounded him except 
that he appeared to be quite the center of 
things. 

As I sit in my strange pew this morning 
in one church there faces me all the para- 
phernalia which will lead my thoughts to 
worship before the minister appears. I am 
faced with a stained glass window—a 
beautiful figure of the Christ with out- 
stretched hands saying: “Come unto me.” 
I face the beautiful altar and the cross 
skillfully and beautifully worked with its 
I. H. N. of reminder before me. I am 
surrounded by quiet folk who come into 
pews and kneel in silent prayer before they 
wait expectantly for the service to begin. 
Soft music played by unseen hands fills the 
room. The minister comes quietly and a 
gowned quartet follow him as all rise and 
unite in the opening words and sit and 
stand and stand and sit again and again 
throughout the service, taking much part 
in it. Critic as I am this morning, and as 
unused as I am to so much formality and, 
as many would call it, “red tape,” yet as I 
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analyze my feelings, I know that I have 
been made to face God in worship this 
Sabbath morning in this strange church. 
Frankly, the minister’s sermon does not in- 
terest me. It was built out of research into 
a dismal past and dire prophecies of a dis- 
tant future; but, at least, it had the grace 
of brevity, and I am grateful to him for 
that. In fact, the whole emphasis has been 
upon a “service” and a ritual, and the ser- 
mon is a very minor thing in it all. And 
heretic as I have been brought up in regard 
to form and ritual, yet I have found the 
“Lord in his holy temple” on this Sabbath 
morning in a strange church. 

And now I go, and within sixty seconds 
am in another church and practically an- 
other religious world or atmosphere in the 
same city block. The auditorium is fully 
twice as large and the congregation large 
in proportion. People come in noisily and 
cordially greet one another as they come 
and continue the conversation in their pews, 
and a buzz is everywhere in the time of 
waiting for the opening of the service. 
None kneel to pray as they enter the pews, 
but instead they heartily and cordially 
shake your hand (the stranger and all 
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WALK AHEAD 


IF yer want to get ter somewhere, 
Walk ahead! 
Don’ yer loiter by the Yoadside, 
Playin’ dead. 
Walk, an’ whistle when yer walkin’; 
Smile, an’ do some friendly talkin’, 
An’ you'll get there without balkin’! 
It’s been said 
That a tortoise, fat an’ funny, 
Beat a real swift-movin’ bunny, 
When they raced ter win some money; 
An’ I read 
That he did it ‘cause he follered, 
While the bunny slep’ an’ wollered 
In the roadside. Fer the tortoise 
Walked ahead! 
—Christian Herald. 
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alike) and welcome you to free seats and a 
free atmosphere of fellowship quite like the 
coming together of the people at the “an- 
nual lecture course” in the small-town 
schoolhouse. 

And now in the pew I face no longer a 
beautiful chancel backed by the heroic 
figure of the Christ in beautiful stained 
glass, but I face a plain polished wood pul- 
pit with severely straight lines and orna- 
mented with only the Bible and a hymn 
book and backed by the forty-five gilt pipes 
of a great pipe organ and a chorus choir. 

The minister, a fine appearing man in 
early middle life, ascends to the pulpit in 
his business suit with a bunch of notices 
for the week in his hand. Many of these 
notices are in the printed calendar in the 
pews but some are not and some need 


special mention and emphasis, and after the 
doxology and the very, very, long invoca- 
tion he takes twelve prosy and depressing 
minutes (by my critical watch) to read and 
explain and to exhort and to entreat every- 
body to attend all the meetings and to “pay 
up.” 
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It is communion Sunday here, and there 
had been communion at the other church, 
but quite a different service. In that earliey 
service the minister was quite the front and 
center of it all and the congregation came 
before him at the altar in relays and he 
personally read the service (with their re. 
sponses) and personally administered the 
communion to each one who knelt before 
him at the altar rail with a word and prayer 
for each. 

But here it is so different. The minister 
has nothing whatever to do with the sery- 
ice except as a communicant and to announce 
the service. As he announces the communion 
eighteen young and middle aged laymen 
march up the aisles in perfect step and for- 
mation and sixteen of them are seated on 
the front pews while two stand before them 
and offer prayer in turn over the elements 
before passing them to their sixteen efficient 
fellows, who, in turn, pass them on to the 
congregation which remains seated in the 
pews. The whole thing is quickly and neat- 
ly done and reminds you of the efficient busi- 
ness man who attended his wife’s funeral 
and remarked at its close, “Well, that’s over, 
and it’s only half past two.” At the close 
of the communion service the same efficient 
sixteen receive the offering from the congre- 
gation; and the offering of envelopes and 
script and change seems to be a generous 
one. 

But the heart of the service is the sermon. 
This clean-cut minister could preach; and 
preach he did on a vital theme which had 
its roots in the past and its fruitage in the 
future, but had a grip on today that would 
not let go. God bless him for that message, 
for it warmed my heart and made me forget 
that I was a critic for the nonce. I would 
like to hear that preacher often. His mes- 
sage was the heart of the hour spent there. 

But, oh the shame of it—they killed (al- 
most brutally murdered) that really great 
sermon by holding everybody for a “business 
meeting to elect officers for the year.” We 
all went home to a cold dinner and I did 
not find it any hardship to resume my role 
of a critic. I like that preacher, and his 
message fed and inspired my soul, but I 
would not like to attend that “service” 
regularly. 

I just have room for the moral here, but 
I am not going to give it. The one who 
cannot find his own moral in all this would 
get little “benefit of clergy” by my drawing 
ene. 








Deaths 


Arthur Francis Gay, son of Mrs. Oren M. Shaw, of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, passed away at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, February 
19, 1926, at the age of thirteen and one-half years. 
Death followed an illness of two weeks, the boy hav- 
ing been operated for appendicitis with pneumonia 
developing later. He was a member of the Court 
Street Christian Church and active in the work of 
the Sunday-school. He was a charter member of the 
Smith Pioneers, and also a member of the Y. M. C. A. 
A noble young soul has passed on and will be sadly 
missed in the home, the school, and the church; but 
he has left imperishable memorieg of his beautiful 
characteristics that will linger long in the hearts of 
those who loved him. Funeral services, held at the 
home on Sunday afternoon, were conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. Elvin K. Amazeen. Temporary inter- 
ment in the receiving tomb in the South Cemetery. 








